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Indian Bible could be bought a few years ago for $500 


\ copy is now offered for sale in London, on Quaritch’s 











to. the catalogue, for the quotation of $1,300 in gold. The 
a 8vo. . . . . 
> moral of this is that there are some eood American pic- 
> and 3. } , ie re , ' oe tures for sale at the Exposition Building at reasonable 
vi Chere have lately been sold at Sotheby’s several Bibles . _ : 
at JYL, , Sa é ; é prices and on account of the artists who exhibit them. 
ut remarkably high prices. A copy of the first Eng 
sh translation by Coverdale fetched £360. A Latin We have been favored with a copy of Mr. John F 
Bible, printed by Jenson in 1476, on vellum, was sold for | Marthens’s unpretentious “ Typographical Bibliogra- 
\ first edition of the Bible in German, for £75, | phy,’ of which only a limited edition has been printed, 
without date o1 printer’s name, but supp sed and but fifty copies been put on sale (Pittsburgh). It 


2. aims to show those who are in any way connected with 





Latin Psalm on vellum, with miniatures in the manufacture of books “ the resources there are in 





Anglo-Saxon style, for £79. our own language towards a more general knowledge 


; . of the history and practice of the art of printing.” In 
We learn that the monument in honor of Edgar A. ; I : : I , 


its actual scope it agrees nearly enough with Munsell’s 























k. 1847, sci acre ahaa ctslasas bibie cals = high, restis Jweaiia i | ilogue of Books on Printing and the Kindred Arts,” 
. sranite base six feet square. On th yranite slab aré a re : % See eae ee 

et, New é th Sa ting + iG Seca ROE which includes WOrks n copyright, liberty of the press, 
pts z ; hike ’ _— — ne : literary property, bibliography, etc. Mr. Marthens 

—— ms : Pies iasinipies ee eee by a admits not only Dibdin and Lowndes, but Allibone and 
i cig anne a ager ars _ es % ntre | Disraeliand ranges from the magazine article to the most 

‘ his 7 — ae pica m — leit — elegant or most ancient bound volume. Thus we find 

‘ » Medallyon Of the post, carved in the pur entered, “Fhe Harper Establishment,” by Jacob Abbott ; 

ye edna anne seamen oa cigs by Volk, | Edward H. (misprinted K.) Knight’s Centennial paper 

sculptor, [rom a phi t graph in the possession ot a on Printing in the March Harf r; Wilson on Pune- 

y Posie! tuation ; Frederick Hudson’s “ Journalism in the United 

I 10 safer } ty to invest one’s money inthan | States”; James Grant’s “Newspaper Press” ; Sampson’s 

| good pictures, provided, of course, they “ History of Advertising”; H. T. Brown’s “Manufacture 

0US th good judgm ind a knowledge of their of Paper from Wood in the United States”; Wool- 

Lich, in the case of books, depends largely on  nough’s “ Art of Marbling” ; Sotheby’s “ Facsimiles of 

rarity. Turner’s drawing of Bamborough Cast! Water-marks used by the Early Paper-makers”; Nic- 

I lin 1858 for £400; it was soldin 1859, for  holson’s “ Manual of the Art of Bookbinding ” ; Hugo’s 

and in 1872 at Mr. Gillott’s sale. for £3,307. His “ Bewick Collector”; Ruskin’s “ Ariadne ‘lorentina ” ; 

Grand Canal for which he re oe ved £200, and, to bring our selections to an end, Chatto’s “ Facts 

| n July las .350, the larg ae im and Speculations on the Origin and History of Playing- 

; I for a picture in an auction room. David Cox Card The oldest work mentioned in this catalogue 

he bser- Ss pic oe » of Rhyl for 160 guineas ; it was sold yard’s “ Descriptive and Playne Dis* 


"escaped 





1iOt 
His Havfield, for which here- | ¢ 1358). We observe but one book 
t the fol- | about the same price, sold in July last for £2,950. | descriptive of a type-setting machine, viz, Owen L. 
; quarter 


and con 





lhis Chess Players in 184 3for £25; it was | Brown’s, 1870, and suspect that there have been some 
4 y of the Mazarine Bible on | omissions in this department. Johnson’s “ Intro duction 
zs aa m brought at th kins sale £3,300. When next to Logography; or, “the Art of Arranging and Com- 
Eliot's posing for Printing with Words Entire, their Radices 


(209) 








Nassau offered for sale it will probably bring £5, 








THE 


dates 


Letters,” 


back to 1783, though ever since that time fruitless efforts 


and Terminations, instead of Single 
have been made to bring sucha system into use. Milton’s 
“ Areopagitica ” finds a place with an anonymous “ Dis- 
sertation upon the Constitutional Freedom of the Press 
in the United States of America,’ by an Impartial Ci- 
tizen ; and Franklin’s “ Autobiography” paves the way 
for the “ Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer,” and 
a Collection of 


for Brenton’s “ Voices from the Press: 


Sketches, Essays, and Poems by Practical Printers.” 

Mr. Marthens’s bibliography, imperfect as it probably is, 

is a useful compilation, and ought to incite not only 

‘* practical printers ” but amateurs, with taste and money, 
¢ 


to the highest efforts of which the typographic art is 


capable.— Nation. 


False Degrees in Literature.—We cut the following 
from the “ Publisher’s Circular” :—-* With the exception 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, 


in endeavouring, from tim 


we have been almost alone 
> to time, to expose alike the 


ll he equally de- 


rascally knaves who forge and sell, and t 
ceptive fools who seek and buy false degrees of Ph.D., 
M.A., and even of M.D. and D.D.; but we have sti- 
mulated others to look to the matter, and the degree 
trade has been stopped in Germany for some years, 
while America has wisely followed her example. Yet 
we know of one pious divine who flaunts a false D.D. 
after his name, and of more then one person who cannot 
construe his Latin diploma who bears his M.A. with 
monstrous boldness. To test the truth of the advertise- 
ments of a certain Dr. S——— (let us suppose his 
name is Smith, though it is not), Mr. A. L. Sparkes, B.A., 
of Shelton, Stoke-upon-Trent, has lately corresponded 
with the Acting Commissioner of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, and below is the answer he has re- 
ceived. Perhaps it will convince those credulous no- 
bodies who wish to flauut a few letters after their names. 
like the Heathen Chinee, “with an intent to deceive.” 
that they give their £20 to Dr. S 
nothing, that all they buy is a‘ bogus degree,’ and that 


The 


for absolutely 


in mapy cases even that has never seen America.” 


accompanying is the letter refered to :— 


“ Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, United States, 


August 18th, 1875 


73> 


“Sir,—Your letter of the 1st inst., inclosing a com- 
munication from Dr. -——, dated the 16th July, 187s, 
and offering to procure the degrees of Ph.D: and M.A. 
from the University of Philadelphia for £20,was received 
on the 16th inst. In the absence of General Eaton, Com- 
missioner of Education, I sent the documents in ques- 
tion for the examination of Hon. T. P. Wickersham. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at the State of 
Pennsylvania. The Charterof the University of Phil- 
adelphia was revoked some two or three years ago on 
account of the notorious and shameless sale of degrees 
and similar rascalities. It has no actual or legal exist- 
ence 

Allow me to.assure you, Sir, that no respectable insti- 
tution of learning in the United States confers degrees 
for money. If degrees are conferred at all, they are grant- 
ed with other motives than pecuniary gain. The reason 
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why this particular fraudulent institution has been suc- 
because the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose name it imitates, is an institution of great cor- 
porate wealth and high intellectual character. 


cessful is 


“ CHARLES WARREN, 


“Acting Commissioner, 


“To A. L. Sparkes, Esq., B..: 
Trent.” 


Shelton, Stoke-on- 


George H. Felt has spent years in examining the E 
tian monuments, and believes he has discovered the 
geometrical system of the Egyptians, the long-lost 
eagerly-sought-for key with which Egypt unlocked the 
His work in illustration of 
these discoveries ““The Kaballah of the Eg 
Greek Line of Proportion,” has been illustrated at great 


Ss 


mysteries of nature and art. 


yptians and the 
expense, and will be published in numbers. 


Bayard Taylor, in a recent letter to the Nez 
Tribune, describes a visit to Richard H. Dana, seni 
* When,” 
Mr. Taylor, “I first read his poem of ‘ The 


+ 


The venerable poet is in good health. 
Buccan 
as a boy of seventeen, he was already past middle | 
when, in 1848, I heard his course on old English 


erature, in New York, and was thereby led to the 


ot the ballads, the dramatists, and Werdsworth, he v 


called an old man ; yet here he sat before me, 


white locks streaming in the wind, his eye undimm« 
his voice unbroken, his intellect evidently as clear, calm 
and sound as ever. It seemed almost, incredible. Dana 
was born before Byron, Shelley, and Keats ; he was old 
enough to have remembered Mozart,Burns, and Cowper, 
had he met them; he was eighteen when Schiller di 

he was the first matured man who recognised the 
genius of the boy William Cullen Bryant. Born in 1787, 
he will be 88 in November, and may reasonably hoy 
see many succeeding birthdays. Age has only given 
him its repose and dignity, not its lines of ruin; and | 
trust some artist may be found to perpetuate for us his 


noble and venerable head.” 


It frequently happens that the ink with which old 


writings were written, either upon paper or parchment, 
has faded and rendered the characters entirely undeciph- 
erable. It is well, therefore, to know that such writings 
may easily be rendered legible by moistening the paper 
with water and then passing over the lines in writing a 
brush which has been dipped in a solution of ammon- 
ium sulphydrate. The writing will immediately appear 
quite dark in color, and this color, in the case of parch- 
ment, it will preserve. Records which were treated 
this way in the Germanic Museum in Nuremberg ten 
years ago are still in the same condition as immediately 
after the application of the process. On paper, however 
the color gradually fades again; but it may be restored 
at pleasure by the application of the sulphydrate. The 
explanation of the action of this substance is very simple. 
The iron which enters into the composition of the ink is 
transformed by the sulphydrate into the black sulphide. 
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\ correspondent of the Literary World has some 
rather novel remarks to offer concerning “ Literature 
and Trade.” He thinks that free libraries are unjust to 
the book trade, and, consequently, to authors ; that peo- 
pleare mean enough to get their reading for nothing, 
though they can afford to pay large sums for other pleas- 
ures, “ The very least a free library could do under the 
circumstances would be to hang upacontribution-box at 
its doorway and label that box with the words, * For the 
relief of those whose interests are affected pecuniarily 
by the existence of this institution.’ Then an honest 
man would have the opportunity to say, ‘Ihave had a 
dollar’s worth of reading in this place, and as I can afford 


There is, doubtless, some- 


pay for it, I will doso.’” 


be said on both sides of the free library ques- 





tion: but certainly it does seem as if authors’ rights 
were less respected than those of almost any other class 
of the world’s laborers. 

Tl 


nthe Publishers Circular we notice :—“ There has been, 





e fame of the Field sale has traveled to Europe, 





in America, a great sale of books belonging to Mr. Field, 





wio is known asa zealous student of the history and 
unguages of the American Indians, and acuriously suc- 
ssful collector of works in that department of knowl- 


lze. The voyages of the first adventurers and settlers, 


narratives of early missionaries, reports of the colonia] 





! 1e exceedingly rare Jesuit relations, missionary 
grammars and vocabularies, stories of individual suffer- 
ing and captivity, local histories, Government docu- 
ments, of which the Government itself had no copies, 

cts, essays, sermons, poems, works in English, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese,andin various In- 
lian dialects, and an immense number of books relating 
to America, which have only an incidental connection 


th the aborigines, were included among the six thou- 





sand volumes of this valuable library.” 


The Library of the German Reichstag (a scientifically 
formed “Library of Congress”) is reportcd to be 
making fine progress under the skilful direction of Dr. 
Potthast, and to take rank already among the foremost 
libraries of Berlin. It now numbers some 40,000 vol- 
umes, and is steadily increasing. Dr. Potthast has 


divided it into twenty-three sections, and many of these 
make a near approach to completeness. 


Extraordinary Announcement.—The “Tribune.” 
‘ Nation” and “Publishers’ Weekly” have commented 
m the following notice, which from its eccentric char- 
acter deserves a place among the Curiosities of Liter- 


ature :-— 


“Important Notice to Advanced Thinkers and Stu- 
its of Occult Science—An European gentleman 

yrarily sojourning in the United States, who has 
een a life-long student of the theory and practice of 
Science, acquired in Arabia, Egypt, the East 
and West Indies, etc., etc., has, at the earnest solicit- 
ation of some of his friends and associates, consented 
to share the results of his wonderful and extensive 
researches into nature’s most profound mysteries 
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with a limited number of worthy students, on the fol- 
lowing conditions: A volume will be printed entitled 
‘ Art Magic; or, Mundane, Super-Mundane, Sub-Mun- 
dane Spiritism.’ The work not to be published or sold 
by any professional firm, nor submitted for review 
to any professional critic. To meet the actual cost 
of publication, 500 subscribers at $5 apiece will be required. 
After the required number of copies are drawn off, 
the types, plates, etc., of this work are to be destroyed, 
and a protective copyright will prevent its republication. 
No payments will be required in advance, but the 
subscribers will receive their several copies C.O.D. 
The author will give no name, token of identity, or 
personal response of any kind to enquirers. He will 
only publish through a friend. The friend selected is 
Emma Hardinge Britten, 206 West 38th street, New 
York city, who will act as Secretary fro tem., and re- 
ceive the names and addresses of these persons who 
desire to make one of the 500 subscribers. 

“This will be the first and, it is believed, only publi- 
cation in existence which will give an authentic and 
practical description of art magic, natural magic, 
Modern Spiritism, the different orders of spirits in the 
universe known to be related to or in communication 
with man, together with directions for invoking, con- 
trolling, and discharging spirits, and the uses and 
abuses, dangers and possibilities, of magical art.” 





“There is a prospect,” says The World, “of a 
large central library at Rome, under the active efforts 
of the Italian minister, Signor Bonghi. The Jesuit 
College confiscated by the Government, with its 
ground, has been appropriated to the new library, which 
is to be called ‘ Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele.’ Sixty- 
three thousand printed volumes and 3,000 manuscripts 
belonging to the College are the nucleus of the library, 
besides 350,000 volumes anda large number of man- 
uscripts taken from the now defunct monasteries and 
nunneries of Italy. The new additions are to be of a 
different character and will supply Rome with works on 
modern science and literature.” 


Physic and Farces——Sir John Hill, who was 
born in 1716 and died in 1775, was originally an apoth- 
ecary, but afterwards became famous as a physician 
andan author. His versatility of talent was remarkable, 
his works including books on medicine, botany, natural 
philosophy, and natural history, besides dramas, novels, 
and many lighter compositions. He quarrelled with 
Garrick, who wrote the following epitaph on him :— 


For Physic and Farces 
His equal there scarce is ; 
His Farces are Physic, 


His Physic a Farce is.” 


Dr. Johnson said of Hill, that “if he would have 
been contented to tell the world no more than he knew, 
he might have been a very considerable man, ” which 
was afair hit at his attempts to add by literary quack- 
ery to the reputation he might honestly have won, 


A curious illustration of the tendency of German 
thinkers to explore remote and difficult abstractions is 
found in a work upon which Dr, C. Abel, of Berlin, is 
engaged. The doctor isa learned philologist, and he 
has undertaken to ascertain, through a close compara- 
tive study of the Egyptian language of the Coptic 
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period, what were the notions of rig 


ing at that time. His labors are not directed to th 











of sentim ssed in W r ied 
but to the n and construction of the words 
themselves. This seems at first sight to be an ab- 
straction so obscure andremote that it would defy the 


mind, Dr. Abel’s new 
all the 


analytic and ingenious 
field of 


physicians.—/nterior. 


most 


labor is the envy of German meta- 





part of the Black Forest, was formerly rich in manuscript 


treasures. When the French were harrying the country 


in the early part of this century, most of the manuscripts 








were Carried away Ir 1c abbey tor securit by th 
monks, and taken to the monastery of P I 
Klager ia. What manuscripts there wer¢ 
left in ibly found their way to the court 
and State Library at Carlsru 


from a German correspondent thi 
I 





of ascertaining, with some consid 


cision, just what manuscripts there 








ransa 
Paul in search of mal ripts, and particular! ot 
catalogues of manuscriy Dr. H r’s sagacity and 
his skill in palaograp! ke it cer f there is 
a clue to anything valua 1 th rary of St. Paul, he 
will get hold of it 

Bernard Quaritch has me the | essor of a 








ven 
teen copl ! exis I nar lic rics 
the fif th belongs to I 1 Ash 1am, and th 
sixteenth to tl lrustees of Sir mas Phillipps 





14 and of se only this one, known as the Bannister 
manuscriy s perfect 
Besides the extracts from the Correspondence of Sir 


Mann and Walpole, wi 


under the , "inning title of 


ch Dr. Doran is to edit 


Mann’ and Manners at 


the Court ot Florence, 1748-86,” Messrs. Bentley 
promise several important works. First is an addition 
to the ranks of royal authors in the person of the Kir 
of Sweden, whose ‘Poems, Essays, and Speeches 
Messrs. Bentley are to issue; then there are cor g 
volumes of Lord Palmerston’s Life, which, as we ha 
said, the Hon. Evelyn Ashley is to edit, and which will 


* Memoirs of Celebrated E 


lishers. 





His Excell 
nese Embassy 
has just presented 
fulfilment of 





tg in Chinese, and 


rhe work is put up in seven 
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large boxes ing about 

room to itself. The India possess 
besides many other Chin Buddhis 
of the Tibetan version of ist Canon, 
large volumes, presented | A. Hodg 













set of the Pali Tipitaka, written on palm-leaves 


Burmese character, in fifty boxes, presented by 5S 


Phayr 


with the unique acc 





Ernest Renan will 


publish, in the b 


volumes of 






1 1 1 
Wwiich Ul 


ty, ot 








‘Saint Pau 


M. Renan has also in the 








his work on the 


ume of s, and has written aremarka 
on university education in Franc He takes the 
that what the Fr universities want is |] 
that s m lisorganization rty t 
































lectur hand; liber to listen and learr 
the « t youth requires, M. Rénan t 
Is to pinions, and learn to face tl 
4 + 
flict o t 
elast 
lif like i s 
well informed 
Mr. Kegan Paul’s “ Life of William Gedwi 
last to appear. As we have already announ 
will contain letters, hitherto unpublished, by 5 
Lam Coleridg Mrs. Shelley, Godwin himself 
W 00 ft, and « s. Not the least 
the relics preserved is a diary of William ( 
carefuily kept by him through the whole of his 
In the middle and r part of his n 
| 5 thout some 1 | Ci ‘ tol 
‘ an antobiography, but did not | 
far W fragm of ji in Mr 
hands ntends, after th ca 
l f Godwin, to make still further use of his 
Prof. Drake, of Berlin, has completed his col 
statue of Humboldt, which, cast in bronze, is t 
patel Philadelphia. The philosopher is star 
rn costume, with a large cloak disposed « 
sh ers, holding a book in one hand, and having 
ot er } ona ke 
The celebrated house, Plantin-Moretus, at Antw 
has | hased by the town of Antwerp for $24 
th ment contributing $4 oof the sun 
be m das a museum, It contains inestin 
treasures and curicsities, among them paintings of 
Dutch 1 Flemish schools, engr ngs, man 
and | The Plantins were the famous pri 
Philip II. Rubens was the pez t Platin i 
the famous Justus Lipsius worked in the offi 


I roof-corrector. 





a, 3 

n 
st re 
1hi 
dh 
h. 





* and “L’ Antichrist ” 
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It is said that the Italians who make a living by sell- 


n antiques of various kinds in wood, marble, 


» that the credulous Anglo-Saxons from 


th sides of the Atlantic, who pay liberally for such 


wares, are sent to them direct by the divine agency of 


the Blessed Virgin, Itis no wonder that the Italians 





ar h devout worsh'ppers of the Virgin Mary. A cor- 
res lent of The Academy says: “ Literally thou- 
sa upon thousands are spent upon false pictures, 
false carvings, false bronzes, false china, false objects 

f every kind, manufactured by skilful Italians, 
\ S n an honest direction, if directed by 

nt employers, would be of infinite benefit to 


nity.” A Tuscan modeler, named Bastian- 


assed his whole life modeling imitations of old 
succeeded in passing off 


purchasers for the Louvre and for 


The third volume of the works of the trouvére Rute- 
hose sparkling compositions well represent the 


14 


of verse which obtained with the popular poets 


» in the thirteenth century, the period of St. 


I s, has been issued by M. Daffis, of the Bibliothéque 


in which series it forms the 145th volume. 





I x ins numerous additions of value in illus- 
t Rutebeuf and his congeners. 
\lfred Tennyson is one of the few modern poets 
hose poems can be set to music, and his charge for the 
privilege of using any of his lyrical compositions in that 
‘ t dollars rhe applications from com- 
sers fe ge are said to average three fer diem. 


our poets de- 





income which none of 


nefit from. Not one of our poets can be set 


Neither Longfellow, nor Brvant 
J ll, Whittier, Po 


, nor Holmes, 


nor any other of 


our bards has 











ible to produce a lyric that could be set to music 
Q vriters John Howard Paine, Robert Treat 
P Judge Hopkinson, and Francis S. 
‘ Ss poets It is mortifying to be « 
b not a musical p 
It is stated the Italian papers that a discover 
le in a library in Florence of the libretto 
;*2 I 1 pastoral opera by Ottavio Rinuccini, set 
I ind Caccini In 1594, which may be considered 
st type of modern opera 
rhe Cruikshank Committee, recently formed in Lon 
the purpose of purchasing from the artist. 
Cruikshank, a collection of his drawings, to be 





sold the drawings 


Mr. Fuller, who desi ns placing them on exhi 


s v — & 





M hester, England. The sum paid the artist 
s £5 So the great Museum has lost an oppor- 
r securing a collect 


n of drawings which would 


table of its art treasures 





» most valt 


\ s of George Cruikshank, the publishers of th 
3 LIST announce their intention of producing 


portraits of Cruikshank, as etched by himself 
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and introduced into his various broadsides, sketches, 
There 


and they will form a most interesting collection. 


and book illustrations. are over a dozen such 
The 
ee ee eee : i F 
design is to etch them on copper and to give to each 
portrait as near as may be imitated the character of line 
original. 


and touch in the The first of these portraits 


is from a rare old Broadside Entitled, “ Interior view of 


the house of God.” The portrait is sketchy and roughly 
executed. This first portrait is now ready. It repre- 


s2-nts Mr. Cruikshank as he was in 1811. 


M. Stéphane Mallarmé is editing “ Vathek,” the chef- 


<ford, in the o 





ad euvre of Beck inal French text, page 


for page and line for line, as it first appeared in Paris in 
1787. It will be an Edition de Luxe, printed in Elze- 


irian type, on special paper, the copies numbered and 
preceded by a preface by the editor. The interest at- 
taching to this celebrated work will, we think, still be 
strong enough to attract many to make an acquaintance 
with it in the original language, and the promised reprint 
ench literature a memorable and most 
book. The Adolphe Labitte, 


to the National Library, and the volume is pro- 


will restore to I 





curious publishe r is M. 
librarian 


mised for October. 


In the life of Thee 


famous 


dore Hook it is recounted how that 


wit, accompanied by a friend, went one day to a 


party to which neither of them had been invited—how 


they fared well, and were well treated, and how, at the 





id of an evening made charming by the vivacity of the 
uninvited pair, Hook, in one of his impromptu songs, 
I iled, to the astonishment of everyone, the names of 
himself and his friend. 


hed a volume which 


family. It is entitled 
k of Dr. George H. 


former treats of the 


Charles P. 
should 
Heat 


Everett and Dr. Susan Everett. Th 


Somerby has _publis 
find readers in every 


Fragments, 


g 





and is the wor 


most common diseases, tl 


@ injurious habits of life, the 


<2 
arious Kin 


ls of food, etc. The lady takes up a much 


smaller portion of the volume ; but what she has to say 
of dress, care, and education of children, and other mat- 





ters of everyday life, 


is quite as important. 
| 


Mr. J. F. Dickson, of the Ceylon Civil Service, has in 


the press, for the Yournal of the Royal Asiatic S ciety, 


in edition of the ‘ Patimokkha, or Confession Service 


of the Buddhist priests. Mr. Dickson is the first Euro- 


at one of these services, and in 


f 
j 


es a full account of the proceedings. 


About eighteen months ago, the Hon. E. J. M. Hale 
proposed to give to Haverhill, Mass., 
$30, , for the purpose 

pri ided the cit 


he citizens would subscribe a like sum. 





a plot of land and 





of est shing a public library, 
The 
required amount has been raised, the building erected, 


and the library will 
volumes. Mr. 


soon be opened with about 20,000 
Edward Capen, for many years connect- 
Boston Public Library, has been appointed 


ibrarian. 





office has indeed proved a better college 


to many a boy, has graduated more useful and conspic 
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uous members of society, has brought more intellect 
out and turned it into practical useful channels, awak- 
ened more minds, generated more active and elevated 
thoughts, than many of the literary colleges of the coun- 
try. A boy who commences in such a school as the 
printing-office will have his talents and ideas brought 
out ; and, if he isa careful observer, expérience in his 
profession will contribute more toward an education than 
can be obtained in almost any other manner.—Printing 
Trades Fournal. 

A Paris correspondent of the London Daily News 
says : “ M. Thiers has several literary irons in the fire. 
He is still engaged on his philosophical treatise, in which 
he vindicates spiritualism (which nobody must confound 
with spirit-rapping), and he is writing memoirs which 
will probably appear only when this generation is in its 
grave. A history of Modern French art is also said to 
be in course of progress.” 


When a Nevada photograper wants to make a good 
picture, he puts the sitter in his place, pulls out a navy 
revolver, cocks it, levels it at the man’s head, and says: 
“ Now jist you sit perfectly quiet and don’t move a 
hair; put on a calm, pleasant expression of counte- 
nance, and look right into the muzzle of this revolver 
or I'll blow the top of your head off. 


tion as 


My reputz 





an artist is at stake, and I don’t want any nonsense 
about this picture.” 

M. Taine is a remarkable sort of a person for a French- 
man and an author. He is described by one of his in- 
timate friends as caring nothing for society and stoically 
refusing all invitations to dinner-parties. He is never 
out of bed after half-past nine at night and is always up 


early and at work in his library when others are sleeping. 


Two volumes, made up from the contributions of Mr. 
Dilke, grandfather of Sir Charles Dilke, to the Athen- 





gumand Notes and Queries, have lately appeared in 


London. As the author was the friend of Keats, Proc- 
ter, Lamb, and other literary men of the day, the vol- 
umes contain much of literature of the early part of the 
century. 

Collectors of local history should note the promise of 
the “ History of the First Church of Springfield, Mass.,” 
by Judge Henry Morris, from Whitney & Adams, of 
the “ Old Corner Bookstore,” in that place. Portraits 
and other illustrations will make it especially interest- 
ing. 

} 


A new University, says the Atheneum, is to be es- 


tablished in the city of Baltimore, Maryland, U.S., 
through the munificence of a Quaker gentleman—the 
late Mr. Hopkins—who bequeathed for the purpose the 
enormous sum of seven million of dollars. It is to stand 
in a fine wooded country, filled with old oaks and elms, 
and near to the city. There are to be twenty-five pro- 
fessors and a librarian. Prof. Gilman, late of the Uni- 


versity of California, has lent. To 





1 appointed Presi 





carry out the will of the testator, there have been appointed 
twelve trustees, entirely irresponsible to the State or to 


any political party. 
y} part) 
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In a prospectus of the English Cyclopedia, just issued 
by Messrs. Bradbury and Co., there is a comparison 
between the contents of that work and some other 
cyclopedias. Amongst other calculations is that of the 
number of letters contained. The English Cyclopa- 


1; ~ AAO * 


dia contains 140,000,0 Encyclopedia Britannica, 


118,000,000; Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 65,0c 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 54,000,000. 


The literary remains of Hans Andersen, especially 
his large collection of letters—his own and those ad- 
dressed to him—will, according to a correspondent of 
the Dannevirke, be, in conformity with the last will of 
the deceased, given up to Director C. St. A. Bille, for- 
merly editor of the Dagd/ad, and to Candidate Nik 


Bégh, for arrangement and eventual use. 








An English manuscript of considerable historical in- 
terest has just been discovered in the library of the 


India Office. It is a Memoir, by the late James Forbes, 


F.R.S., author of the “Oriental Memoirs,” of the 


campaign of 1775, on behalf of Ragonath Row. 


Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a new edition, 





entirely recast, of Mr. P, G. Hamerton’s work on * 


ing and Etchers,’ which is now out of print. The 


illustrations will be new and the text rewritten so as to 


include the latest methods and improvements in the art. 


A change has occurred in the enterprising and 
g I g 





known Philadelphia house of Porter & Coates. 
Joseph H. Coates withdraws, and will henceforth con- 
duct a strictly publishing business, under the style of 
Joseph H. Coates & Co., with headquarters at the old 
store, 822 Chestnut Street. 


The admirers of Landor will be glad to hear that 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall intend to br 








g out anew edi- 


tion of Landor’s writings, to which will be prefixed, in 





a revised shape, the life of the poet by Mr. John Fors 


The smallest Bible in the world, just produced by the 





Oxford University Press, is printed ona tough Ind 
paper of extreme thinness and opacity, measures 4% 
in. by 2% in. by % in., and weighs, bound in limp 


morocco, less than 3% oz. 
Mr. N. R. Monachesi, of the Pudlishers’ Weekly, 

has been appointed Secretary to the Executive Com- 

mittee of the American Book Trade Association. 
There is yet another personage to be added to the 


Jong list of royal and noble authors. The Queen ol 





Hoiland is said to be the author of the recent ar 


the Revue des Deux Mondes, entitled “ The Latest 


Stuarts.” 


Among the latest individual ventures in the way of 





advertising circulars in the book trade are two 
periodicals— The Book-Shelf, of Mr. F. 
and 7 


purpose is ti 








he Lantern, of Mr. Kilbourne Tompkins. 


the publications of their enterprising young editors. 


B. Patterson 
Their 


give extracts from, and otherwise advertise, 
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Theodore Tilton is writing a novel, which he expects 
to finish by Christmas. He has a long list of lecture 
engagements for the winter. 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson is engaged in translating the 
“Baharistan” of Jami into English from the original 
Persian. 

Mr. Hone, son of William Hone, of “ The Everyday 
Book,” is, we ‘hear, collecting materials for a Life and 
Corrospondence of his father. 

A book of sketches and anecdotes of Charles Lever 
and his contemporaries will soon be published in Dublin, 
under the title of “* Leverana.” 

An Englishman was boasting to a Yankee that they 
had a book in the British Museum which was once own- 
ed by Cicero. “Oh, that ain’t nothin’,”’ retorted the 
Yankee ; “in the museum in Bosting they’ve got the 
lead-pencil that Noah used to check off the animals that 
went into the ark.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
“ When found make a note of.”—Caft. Cuttle. 

[OuR CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our 
suggesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our 
wn—that they should write clearly and distinctly— 
and on one side of the paper only—snore especially 
proper names avd words and phrases of which an ex- 
planation may be required. We cannot undertake to 
puzzle out what a Correspondent does not think worth 


the trouble of writing plainly.—ED.] 


Pocahontas.—The recent presentation to 
the Library of Virginia of a painting purport- 
ing to be the likeness of Pocahontas has 
revived the long cherished desire of procuring, 
if possible, a veritable and genuine likeness 
of the Indian princess. Itis entirely evident 
that the donation is only an ideal painting. 
There is in the library a volume entitled 
“History of the Indian Tribes,” in which there 
appears what purports to be the portrait (a 
copy of an original) of Pocahontas. There 
isa dispute among her descendants about 
this picture, some averring, the larger portion 
denying, its authenticity. The copy last 
referred to displays the absence of every 
Indian characteristic save the color, which 
is very much mellowed, and, in fact, is little, 
if any, deeper than is found in the inhabitants 
of southern Spain or Italy. The dress indi- 
cates neither the Indian costume nor that of 


the reign of James I., during which the prin- 
cess was in England; and the original had 
blue eyes, which is nota characteristic of the 
North American Indian. The sout ensemble 
of the face, coupled with the blue eyes, clearly 
indicates, the copy of.the portrait of a female 
of Indian descent, who had a large, if nota 
predominating, share of Saxon blood. There 
is no doubt that Pocahontas, while in England 
Chamber- 
lain, in 1617, sends to his friend Sir Dudley 
Carleton, his Britannic Majesty’s Envoy to 
the Hague,a picture of the princess; and, in 


sat to some artist, now unknown. 


an old work, “ The Virginia Company of Lon- 
don,” itis stated that Simon de Passe engraved 
a portrait, small quarto size, with the follow- 
ing legend: “ Matoaka als Rebecka Filia 
Pontentiss, Princ. Powhatani Imp. Virginie”; 
and beneath, ‘“*Matoaka als Rebecka daughter 
of the mighty Prince Powhatan, Emperour of 
Altanoughkornouck als Virginia, converted 
and baptized in the Christian faith, and wife 
to the Wor* Mr. John Rolfe, AZ. 21, A° 1616.” 
I have seen a cut with this legend, &c., 
attached, which truly represents an Indian 
woman in the dress of 1616; and I doubt not 
it was taken from the engraving by Simon 
de Passe. 


In 1859, it was stated, erroneously, that 
Anne Rolfe, the grand-daughter of Pocahon- 
tas, had intermarried with Peter Elwyn, 
Esq., and that in her family the portrait of 
Pocahontas was preserved at that day. Poc- 
ahontas left only one child, a boy ; he married 
and died, leaving only one child, a daughter- 
Fane, not Anne, who was married to Col. 
Robert Bolling, of Virginia, A.D. 1675. 
When John Rolfe, the husband of Pocahon- 
tas, left England after her death, he gave his 
only child, Thomas, to the keeping of a bro- 
ther, and ¢#e Anne, who married Mr. Elwyn, 
may have been a descendant of that bro- 
ther; and, as the care of the child was com- 
mitted to him, it is very probable that he 
also was the custodian of the portrait of the 
mother. 


I crave your pardon for thus trespassing on 
you, but my purpose is to invoke your aid in 
obtaining for Virginia the original portrait or 
an authentic copy. 
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It may be that the portrait, from which De 


. > mote idias mav 
Passe made the engraving, was taken under patient Phidias may 
. ; . ite from marble that most noble face? 

or by the order of the Court, and may yet be 


in some of the public galleries, and that the 


portrait referred to by your contributor was 


only a copy of that engraving, preserved in 
18sg in the family of Mr. El vyn, whose de- 
scendants were still very numerous in Norfolk. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Commonwe 
of Virginia, Col. James McDonald, wii 
most happy to hear from any of the cor- 
respondents of the “ Bibliopolist” ; and if, by 
their assistance, a true likeness of Pocahontas 
can be obtained,they will 


ly of her authorities, but of a large number 


have the thanks, no 
on i 
of the people of Virginia. 


FRENCH. 


niana.—In a recent number of the 


Revista de E-spana, published at Madrid, and 

bearing reference to the movement in 

land for a memorial to the poet, is printed Wife-Beating in 1580. — In these 
“Tord Byron.” beating day s, when there are so many 

pen of a Senor José Sanche z Bazan, and dis- | Putes about the remedy for the evil, it 1 

plays more fire than poetic merit. Itis, how- | ! 

ever. il note some of those points re as practised in the island of A/auqgs 


: . Be ‘ ] 
ot contact | > * poetic appreciation and 


( Nusqu im), and re porte a by Onien 


t] dialogue between him and S7z 


human sympath F lyri his romantic in y 
( \liquis in I 550. The wife-beater is broug 


daughter » Latin race, are in accord with 
Byron’s heart and muse. re the judge, who, after reproaching hi 


I ~ 


In Sp in, + almost every educated 


person “lisps in numbers,” Byron is better 
understood and appreciated than Shakes- 
peare or any other English poet. 

Although I cannot claim for the following 
extracts either accuracy of form or diction, 


1 
| 


the translation will 


in a feeble manner illus 
trate those points of sympathetic contact 


above : 


Yes, one of eternz 
Whose memor 
Amid the 


And wher 
Amongst t 
Hath raise 
Of Ossian’s h 
Whose sh 


Hurled back the shad f Oblivion’s night. hrinke: an other of them saide, ‘ if strokes be 


th 


e of interest to reprint Thomas Lupton’ 


S 


tH 


ht 
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good for you,’ and then she gaue him 
he made hys sides ake: the thirde 
etting her turne) spake not so lowe 
ht well heare hir, saying, ‘Is it good 


she reached him suche a remnant, 


“member hir: and the fourtl 
, 


} + 
t 


vinged him about 
thanke, say- 

» your wife a- 

r saw that he was through- 
wsed him to be lewsed from the 
go your wayes home, 


ement to be 


| then the Ruler 
rrowed, al husbands feared, 


-d: and I neuer heard since, 


Atlena for Anglia, England, 
Stubs, but his Szvguz/a is not half so 
a 


ting As Stubs’s Anatomie of Abuses. 


F, J. FURNIVALL. 


s Bible. 


made by fifteen different 


This translation of 
under the supervision of Abp. 
A portion was assigned to each, 
1 
i 


laced his signature at the end of 


for which he was responsible. 

ition of 1568, at the beginning of 
ns, there is placed a beautifully exe- 
engraving of Secretary Cecil in his 
pl iced between two pillars bearing 
to, “ Cor unum, via una,” and _ hold- 


his hand an open book. Onthe upper 


he page there is inscrib- 

» character the letter T, followed 
some Hebrew and Rab- 

, and underneath the large ini- 

* Blessed.” These are the ini- 

of the name of the translator, 

‘e also signed at the end. Accord- 
wis’ “ History of Translations,” they 
for Thomas Becon or Beecon, Preb- 
y of Canterbury; but Whittaker, 
torical and Critical Enquiry,” with more 
ility, assigns them to Thomas Ben- 
The translator has interchanged the 


Lord and God throughout, even 


when they occur together, as in Ps. Ixxxviili.; 
but I cannot conjecture the reason, ex- 
cept it be from an affectation of originality. 
It must be remembered that Abp. Parker’s 
object in setting forth this, edition was not 
to produc ea new version, but to test and cor- 
rect Cranmer’s Bible, the translation then 
commonly in use, by a critical examination 
of the inspired originals. As regards the 
Psalms, this comparison could not have been 
i I can find no precedent for the 
change in any Psalter, either printed or MS., 
antecedent to 1568. In the edition of 1572, 
the version of the Great Bible is printed 
along with it in parallel columns, and in that 
of 1578, and subsequently, the former alone 
is printed. With regard to this omission, 
Lewis remarks :— 

‘In 1584 and 1595 the Book of Psalms is according 
to the translation of the Great Bible only, that of the 
Bishop’s translation being now quite omitted, to save 
expense, I suppose, though when this saving humour 


commenced I do not find.” BIBLIOPHILE, 


Comic Periodical Literature of the United 
States (vol vii, pp. 199-201).—In J. Brander 
Matthews’ article, in the August (1875) No. 
of the American Bibliopolist, 1 notice one 
error and ¢/wo omissions, in his list of Amer- 
ican Comic Periodical Literature which in 
accordance with his suggestion, I commu- 
Instead of A7rs. Parting- 
ton’s Scrap Bag (see p. 201), the paper was 
called 7he Carpet Bag, edited and published 


> 


weekly, by B. S. Shillaber, 8 pp., illustrated. 


nicate to vou, viz: 


] 


he old lady ? (Mrs. P.) was a regular contri- 
butor, and hence, it is presumed, Mr. Mat- 


thews’ error. I believe, the paper was pub- 
lished for nearly two years, being well 
In 184 (?) an 
illustrated comic paper, weekly, was com- 


patronized, at first certainly. 


menced at Montreal called Punch in Canada. 
It patterned after Loudon Punch and lived 
about one year, if I remember correctly. In 
1868 Montreal started another comic weekly, 
called Diogenes. This was also illustrated 
ind devoted principally to local politics, 
Punch being its standard of excellence. 
These two latter papers, though not strict- 
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ly speaking “ American,” unless we accept 
the Monroe doctrine, bring the list up to 
forty-eight. 

N. D. ADAMs. 


Washington, D. C. 


[We are in receipt of a list of ‘ Omissions’? from L. W. 


Kingman, which we shall publish in our next.—Ebs.] 


An Interesting M.S. Book.—\ have been 
shown a curious and interesting little book 
in manuscript, which has been in the family 
of the present owner (himself a Jew) for 
more than a century, and is a translation of 
a work written in very remote antiquity. 
The title is as follows :— 

“ The Jews’ Catechism, containing the Thirteen Ar- 


ticles of the Jewish Religion, formerly translated out of 


Hebrew, with a Prefatory Discourse against Atheism. 
Writ by me, David de Castro, in Dublin, this 4th March, 


1727. 

The book consists of forty-four 8vo. pages, 
neatly and closely written, and of these 
pages five are devoted to the above-named 
preface, thirty-eight to the Catechism, which 
consists of a dialogue between a master and 
a scholar, and one to a prayer for the pros- 
perity of King George and the royal family. 
The first sentence of the preface is as under: 

“ Seeing with a bleeding heart the miseries that we 
are involved in by the wickedness, depravity, and vi- 
tiousness of the present age, and youth being like a ten- 
der plant, which produceth according to the care taken 
of it, I am fir’d with zeal for the reprinting of this edi- 
tion, it being very useful for the education of youth,and 
toinitiate them into the knowledge of God and the laws 
of nature. It was originally writin Hebrew by Rabby 
Abm. Jagel, by the title of Good Advice or Doctrine, 
translated into Latin by the learned Ludovicus de Cam- 
peigne de Veil, and thence into English, in 1680, by the 
title of the Fews’ Catechism.” 

Can any of your readers give me informa- 
tion about this work ? Has it ever been 
printed? and if so, where are copies to be 
seen or obtained? and what is their value ? 
What is known of Rabby Jagel? and what 
would be the best mode of ascertaining the 
value of the M.S. described? Dr. Benisch 
has pronounced that no such catechism is 
known among Jews of the present day. 

F. H. MEGGy. 


Scott's (?) The Toast.—The enclosed poem, 
which has been attributed to Walter Scott, 


Iam unable to find in any collection of his 
works. Can you inform me when and where 
it was first published, and if Scott was really 
the author ? 

THE TOAST. 


The feast is o’er! Now brimming wine 
In lordly cup is seen to shine 
sefore each eager guest, 
And silence fills the crowded hall, 
As deep as when the herald’s call 


Thrills in the royal breast. 


Then up arose the noble host, 

And, smiling, cried, “ A toast! a toast! 
To all our ladyes fair. 

Here before all, I pledge the name 

Of Staunton’s proud and beautious dame— 


The Ladye Gundamere!” 


Then to his feet each gallant sprung, 

And joyous was the shout that rung 
As Stanley gave the word: 

And every cup was raised on high, 

Nor ceased the loud and gladsome cry 


Till Stanley’s voice was heard. 


“ Enough, enough,” he, smiling, said, 
And lowly bent his haughty head, 

“ That all may have their due, 
Now each in turn may play his part. 
And pledge the ladye of his heart, 


Like gallant knight and true.” 


Then one by one each guest sprung up 
And drained in turn the brimming cup, 
And named the loved one’s name ; 
And each, as hand on high he raised, 
His ladye’s grace or beauty praised, 


Her constancy and fame. 


’Tis now St. Leon’s turn torise ; 

On him are fixed those countless eyes— 
A gallant knight is he; 

Envied by some, admired by all. 

Far-famed in ladye’s bower and hall, 


The flower of chivalry. 


St. Leon raised his kindling eve 

And lifts the sparkling cup on high; 
“| drink to ONE,” he said, 

“ Whose image never may depart, 

Deep graven on this grateful heart, 


Till memory be dead.” 


“ To one whose love for me shall last 

When lighter passions long have passed, 
So holy ‘tis and true; 

To one whose love hath longer dwelt, 

More deeply fixed, more keenly felt, 
Than any pledged by you.” 
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h guest upstarted at the word, 
nd laid a hand upon his sword, 
With fury flashing eye. 
And Stanley said: “ We crave the name, 
Proud knight, of this most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high.” 


St. Leon paused, as if he would 
Not breathe her name in careless mood 
rhus lightly to another ; 
Then bent his noble head as though 
To give that word the reverence due, 
And gently said, ‘“‘ My MoTrHer !” 
NEW YORKER. 
Gone where the Woodbine Twineth.— 
May I ask, through the medium of “The 
Bibliopolist,” if any of your readers can tell 
me the meaning and origin of the phrase 
“ Gone where the woodbine twineth ?”” Some 
years ago, in the various theatres of this city, 
there was a small sheet upon which was 
printed the programme of the evening besides 
other reading matter. One of its columns 
for a motto, a heading that ran some- 
ling like this, viz:—* Here is a bunch of 
posies, with nothing of my own but the string 
that binds them,” or some such expression. 
Can any of your readers give me the exact 
quotation, and, if possible, the author, and in 
what selection to be found ? 


Ss Shy See 


The late M. Levy (vol. vii., pp. 35, 176.)— 
Although not a“ Hebrew Scholar,” I believe 
I am able to answer the query raised by “R. 
P. F.” in the August BIBLIOPOLIST where- 
fore members of the family of Cohen are not 
allowed to entera cemetery. The reason, 
I understand, is that individuals of that name, 
being of the Tribe of Levi, and sanctified to 
the priesthood, are, according tothe Talmudi- 
cal if not the Levitical law, polluted,by coming 
in contact with the mortal remains of their 
departed fellow-beings. 

Cu ks 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise (vol. 
vii., p, 178).—In “Notes and Queries,” August 
number, S. H.R. speaks of the verses com- 
men ing, 


“ Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise.” 


hey were written by Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
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b. 1752, d.1817, and can be found in fuli in 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America, 
p. 21, pub. at Philadelphia 1843. 
S. VB 

I take pleasure in giving your Washington 
correspondent, S. H. B. the information he 
the couplet recalled to 
his memory by a weird throb of mnemotechny, 


desires repecting 


excited by an epitaph at Columbus, Ohio. 
The epitaph does not give the genuine coup- 
let. Itis: 


*¢ Columbia, Columbia to glory arise, 


The queen of the world, the child of the skies.” 


These are the opening lines of a poem en- 
titled “ Columbia,” written by the renowned 
Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College. 
He was the son of a daughter of Jonathan 
Edwards, and he won celebrity as a scholar. 
He wrote an epic poem in eleven cantos, 
entitled “The Conquest of Canaan. ’ 
the warm commendaticn of Cowper, who 


> It won 


wrote a criticism upon the epic in the Aza- 
lytical Review for 1789. 
dent, S. H. K., will perceive that the couplet 


Your correspon- 
has a worthy parentage. Your querist is 
correct in remembering that Dwight’s ode to 
“ Columbia” was one of the selections in the 
Columbian Orator. The whole of the ode 
was in that “ ancient” school book. 


T.: Se ee 


Webster Unabridged (vol. p. 179).—“ Ad- 
mirer,” in the ABzb/iopolist for August, page 
179, asks for the meaning of “ Nb. No. 20” 
&c.,in Webster’s Unabridged. The meaning 
is given in the Directions and Explanations 
prefixed to the Dictionary, in these words : 
“At the end of some of the etymologies, 
there are references (as under the word 
ABATE, ‘see class Bd, No. 23, 33’) which 
point to corresponding parts in the author’s 
‘Synopsis of Words in Twenty Languages, ’ 
a work which has not yet been published.” 
This quotation is from the quarto edition of 
1848. (1828) the ex- 


planation, not so precise, is in the last sen- 


In the first edition 
tence of the introduction, 
POTOMAC. 


“ Admirer,” who inquires, in the last Bz4- 
liopolist, in regard to certain references in 
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He was an American 
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nber, we “ve, over a hundred 
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second wife of the good and brave man with whom her 


name is associated, she seems never to have lost or bated 
one jot of heart or hope in all the long years of her search 
and her fruitless endeavors to persuade Government 
after Government to send in quest of their perished sea- 
men. Even the finding of the relics of her brave hus- 
band and his crew did not seem to have allayed all hopes 
in her bosom, and it is known that to the last she took 


great interest in the Government Arctic Expedition. 


Head .—Sir Francis B. Head died at Croydon on Tues- 
day, 20th of July. His first book was “ Rough Notes of 
a Journey across the Pampas,” in 1826 ; the second, the 
celebrated “ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau,” 
1833; “ The 1847; “ Life of Bruce,” 
“ Defenceless State of Great 


Emigrant,” 1544; 


sritain,” 1850; “ Stokers 


and Pokers,” 1850; “ Descriptive Essays,” from the 


Quarterly, 1836. The “ Emigrant,” which ran through 
several 


“A 


ways,” 


editons, was published in 1552, as was also 


Fortnight in Ireland”; “Highways and Bye- 
“ The Horse and His Rider,” 1860; 
edition of “Journey across the Pampas, with a Trip 


Andes,” 


Tour through Our 


1559; a new 


across the was issued in 1850; “A Home 


Manufacturing Districts,” 1840; a 


translation of Apuleius in 1851; “Tour of Many Days 


in Rome,” 


1849 ; and various other works. Suir Francis 


was a frequent contributor to the Quarterly Review. 


Thirlwall—On July 


27, at the advanced age of 78 
years, died Dr. Connop Thiriwall, 


from 1540 to 1574. In 


sishop of St. David's 
losing Dr. Tmrlwall Lurope 


indeed the whole world- 


loses a historian of 


whom 
England should be especially proud. Of Thirlwall.J. S. 
Mull has recorded that he was the very best speaker he 
heard when young, and that in after life he never heard 


His 


which is by no means superseded—and this is saying 
much- 


his equal. great work is his “ History of Greece,’ 
although Professor Curtius and Mr. Grote have 
mus be ok 
had made their especial study. It was in his co-opera- 
Arnold and Nic 
buhr’s “History of Rome” that the resolution was made 


of writing a “ History of Greece.” 


each written a marvell na history which they 


tion with Hall for the translation of 


The first sketch of 
the larger work was originally written as a contribution 


to Lardner’s Cyclopwdia. The Daily 


London News 


] 


thus skilfully sums up Dr. 


Thirlwall’s peculiar value :— 
Mr. 
had, perhaps, more feeling for historical continuity than 
he. Without Greek 


literature and art, and his preoccupation with the ori- 


** Dr. Thirlwall, wanting the eagerness of Grote, 


Dr. Curtius’s intense interest in 
gins of Greece, he had, perhaps, more true understand- 
ing of Greek political life. His “History” makes a worthy 
companion to the volumes of his successors, and he, 
with 


Arnold, was one of the influences which 


chiet 
stimulated the present industry and zeal in historical 
research. Qn this side his name must stand among 


the foremost of his generation.” 


[¢ )ctober, 


SHAKESPEARIAN GOSSIP. 


EDITED BY J. PARKER NorRIS. 


* I will your very faithful feeder be.”’ 
As you Like It, 11., iv. 


William Page has at last finished his bust 
of Shakespeare. For eight years he has unre. 
mittingly worked at his task, and the result 
isnow before us. No words can describe 
the exquisite beauty of this bust. It is en- 
tirely satisfactory, and cannot fail to createa 


great impression in the art world. 
Mr. Page has taken the Death Mask as his 


model, but has been guided somewhat by the 


Droeshout and Chandos portraits, and the 
Stratford 


costume of 


bust. He has clothed it in the 
the latter, but 
drapery much more graceful. 

The first thing that strikes the beholder 
of Mr. Page’s work is its resemblance to the 
Stratford bust. 


has made the 


Many persons find it diff 
cult to see the likeness between the 
Mask and the 


Death 
Stratford monument, but no 
one can fail to see the striking resemblance 
Mr. Page’s bust bears to the Stratford. 
This is owing to his having almost brought 
the Death Mask to life—tor he has done this 
most effectually and with wonderful skill, 
Another seemingly trifling matter has also 
strikingly resemblance _be- 


increased the 


tween the two. He has turned upthe ends 
of the moustache in his bust, in the same man- 
ner as that hirsute appendage is exhibited 
in the Stratford bust. 

In a powerful article on the portraits of 
Shakespeare, in Scribner's Monthly for Sep- 
tember, 1875, Mr. Page first pointed ozt to 
the world the startling fact that out of 
twenty-six measures taken from the Death 
Mask with a pair of calipers, at least ten or 
twelve exactly corresponded with the like 
measures from the Stratford bust. Further- 
more be assures us, as a painter and a sculp 
tor, that this 


“either a miracle, or a demonstration that 


agreement of measures is 


they are from the same face.” The remaining 


measures that do not correspond are “ con- 
fined to those parts of the face where there 
is ackowledged error on the part of the sculp 
tor of the Stratford bust.” Now this is 4 
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fact for those to oppose who persist in 
1 that the Death Mask is from 
Shakespeare’s face. 

When the theory of the Death Mask being 
from Shakespeare’s face was first brought 
forward, it had no more bitter opponent than 
ourselves. We have patiently and carefully 
studied the whole subject of its history, and 
its resemblance to the other acknowledged 
portraits of Shakespeare, and we were finally 
compelled to acknowledge the claims of the 
Death Mask. Its history is nothing—for it 
does not go far enough back to be of any 
value, and there isa strange mystery about 
its having turned up in Germany at the 
eleventh hour as it were, to perplex us all, 
and finally, we think, to be generally recog- 
nized as the original of the Stratford bust. 

The Death Mask, therefore, must work 
its way into recognition as an authentic por- 
rit of Shakespeare solely on its resem- 
blance to the authentic portraits. Mr. Page’s 
bust will do yeoman’s service in this partic- 
ular, for it will present the Death Mask in its 
most pleasing aspect, alive and beautiful, and 
not with the dreadful solemnity of death on its 
row, which has frightened off half of those 
who would otherwise have learned to love it. 

The only point in which Mr. Page has en- 
tirely departed from the Stratford bust is in 
the hair. ‘The Death Mask of course only 
gave us the front half of the head, and no one 
can believe that the stony locks of the Strat- 
ford bust properly represented Shakespeare’s 
hair. Mr. Page, therefore, felt himself more 
at liberty to give his fancy loose rein, and he 
has given us ‘* Hyperion’s curls” indeed. 
They are simply the most graceful curls ever 
sculptured, and they must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

We are delighted with Mr. Page’s bust. 
At last we have a counterteit presentment of 
Shakespeare which we can accept without 
apologies for its defects. Well can we apply 
Kamlet’s words to this bust: 

, What a grace was seated on this brow; 

Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself, 

like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
ition like the herald Mercury new lighted 
on a heaven-kissing hill ; 





A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.” 

Mr. Justin Winsor, Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Library, requests us to state 
that he is preparing a Bibliography of the 
Doubtful Plays and of the Poems of Shake- 
speare, similar to that of the “Folios and 
Quartos” which was announced in the last 
number of the BIBLIOPOLIST as being under 
preparation. He will be happy to hear from 
all interested in the subject, who can furnish 
him with any material assistance, and such 
assistance will be gratefully acknowledged. 
He particularly desires to ascertain the names 


of all persons who possess such books. 


Some very wise lunatic, who conceals his 
real name, and writes under the assumed one 
of “ Mercade,” has written a new book on 
“ Hamlet.”* Of all the crazy, absurd books 
that have been written on Shakespeare—and 
their name is legion—this is the craziest and 
the most absurd. The writer believes that 
the whole tragedy of Hamlet is “a Dramatic 
Philosophy of History.” The character of 
Hamlet represents “a little history of man.” 
Clandius and Gertrude represent “error, 
injustice,” and “human belief in custom,” 
while Polonius and Reynaldo represent res- 
pectively “certainty or infallibitity,” and the 
Voltimand 
is “repression by force,” and Cornelius 


“discouragement of learning.” 


“ hard-heartedness.” Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern symbolize “ opposition of those who 
benefit by abuses” and “sophistry, casuistry,” 
etc. Poor Ophelia is “the Church,” and 
Laertes is “historical continuity of author- 
ity’; Osric is “ society and criticism ” ; Fran- 
cisco, Bernardo, and Marcellus are the “end 
of the Dark Ages ”; Horatio is the “ spirit 
of justice,’ and Fortinbras is “might and 
right,” while the First Clown is an “artis- 
tic double to Hamlet” and “progress.” 
The Ghost represents * the revival of Chris- 
tianity.” It will be seen that each character 


* Hamlet; or, Shakespeare’s Philosophy of History. A 
Study of the Spiritual Soul and Unity of Hamlet. By Mer- 
cade., 
pp. xix. and 207. 
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irom 


p sages 


not tamiliar enough with 
his writing d the 


passages wanted with- 


out a: trouble. To all such 


Mr. Bi 1y’s * New Shakespearian Diction- 
ary of Quotations ”’* will be very welcome. 
The arrangeme! 


t into subjects and sub-heads 


in the classification is perhaps as good as can 


be made, and this Di tionary is the best of 
the kind that has been published. [it pos- 
esses one feature especially te be commended, 
names of the plays and poems being given 
references. This is a great ad- 


as they can be more readily under 


In some works of similar character 


a system of reference is employed necessitat- 
ing a constant turning to the key to obtain 


the name of the play. 


~} 1] ~ 
bookseller, 


Mr. J. 


Thomas Rodd, the 


In 1843 
published * Shakespeare’s Library.” 


Payne Collier was the editor, and wrote 


the introductory notices. He stated, however, 


in his preface, that, owing to lack of time, 


he had left the collation of the texts to his 


in Dictionary of Quotations, 
tion and Reference. By G. 
Charing Cross P 
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publisher, 


Mr. Rodd. 


Rodd did not perform his work very « 


Unfortunate], 


and there are errors in them. St 
the bock supplied a most important vacan 


in Shakespearian 


many 


literature. It has beer 


long out of print,and this year a new editi 
has appeared, revised by Mr. W. C 


He has also reprinted a boo] 


litt.* 
1; 


lished in 1779, entitled “Six Old P] 
founded his Meas 


Comedy of 


which Shakespeare 
Measure, Errors, Taming 
Shrew, King John, King Henry IV, a 
Henry V, King Lear,” etc., and it forn 
of the 
Library.” 

Mr. 


additions 


present edition of * Shakes) 


Hazlitt has also made consic 


to the original edition, son 
which are not at all judicious. 
that it would have been much better to h 


arranged the Plays, Romances, ete. 


order in which they _ illustrate 


1 


ire’s plays as arranged in the folio. 


instead of the very doutful chron 


arrangement adopted by Mr. Hazlitt. 


The literature which has arisen it 
quence of the attempts which have beet 
toshow that Bacon was the author of 
an addit 
Shak 
by Mr. King.¢ Shakespeare needs nod 


against the 


speare’s plays has received 


the shape of a new defence of 
attacks of 

as Delia Bacon, William Henry Smi 
Nathaniel 


hj . 
does not think so, or 


Holmes, but Mr. King ev 
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chief fault of most German crit- 
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ch play—some theme, or bit of philoso- 
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ynd then bending motives and characters to coin- 
ir theory. I have read his essays over and 

: and profit ; and I feel proud of him as 
‘itic ; proud to see him take his stand, 

t disparagement, by the side of Ulrici and Ger- 

is and Coleridge. Not the least of his merits is an 
-dom from dogmatism, as well as from all af- 
smartness in his style. It is good, sensible, 


lish, without dullness on the one hand, 


iques hitherto printed are Merchant of Ve- 
; Cesar (an admirable analysis), Hamlet 
» profound and interesting papers), As you Like It, 
Nighi’s Dream, Tempest, Winter's Tale, 
yr Measure,inthe Fournal 
Romeo and Fuliet, 
lo,in The Western. 
>] may be pardo or urging Mr. Snider to per- 
until he has completed the series; and also to 
his clever papers, and give them to the world in 
|-printed volume, so they may receive the public- 
and circulation that they deserve. 

Of Mr. Snider’s treatment of Othello, the last one of 
1, I did intend to give you a brief syn- 
” sample of his method; 
Ican only name one or 
most original points that the writer makes 

he maintains throughout with great ability. 
ew persons ever rose from the perusal of 
ing it presented on the stage, with- 


unting almost to despair, at 


dness, amo 
h life seems in this Play to be the sport 
ices, and man and woman are swept to 

r their conduct be good and bad. 

ks is, why must the 
1 Desdemona meet so un- 

quate motive 

iis problem by 

ween husband 

Of race, She is 

cast to the winds the 

n which the institution of the family is 

1 marries an African. This prescription has 

pon marriage certain limitations, which cannot be 
ted without giving the deepest offence to the ethical 
“ An ethical union under such circumstances 


* * * where so greata difference ex- 


ists the 2é¢y demanded by the Family is impossible. * 


Both parties know that they have violated one 
,ent of marriage, hence comes the dark sus- 
her ethical element may be as readily 
namely chastity. Therefore the jealousy 
fires Othello will hardly fail to arise from such a 

n, and turn into a source of bitterness and death.” 
his view may probably give offence to the old anti- 
verys men, but I think without good cause. 1 know it 
ntertained and strenously set forth as the poet’s 
late John Quincy Adams *;.and he, at 
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against the parent, except perhaps in Romeo and Fu 


families. 
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* There seems to b 
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Mr. | 
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qoubdt 


Snider well obs 


that Shakespear an eth 


Marriage, as important 


much from the great majority of mankind 


Phat philanthropist is yet to be 


found 


> convict 
pair, ¢ 
rhe prospec 
his posterity woul lso apt to call forth language 


and emotions quite similar to those of Brabantio.” 


Another point in 


i 
ization of lago; 


Mr. Snider’s analysis is his character- 


making the monologues give his real 


motive ; while his talk with Roderigo is only a pretend- 


ed one. In general this separation and explanation of 
these tw 


Ulric 


avers 


» Motives Is quite 
Hudson, 


Shakespeare’s 


I 


ypposed to that of the critics 
Mr. 


motive all 


i, Gervinus, Kreyssig, &c. Snider 


that “ rule is to his 


most important characters; such a be 


the 
villain pure and simple is not to be found in any of his 


ing as 
works.” The motive usually assigned to lago—his lack 
of promotion—-is quite inadequate to account for the 
subsequent vindictiveness of his conduct, and would 
His 


slight in regard to promotion would doubtless excite 


make him an unnatural character, a monstrosity. 
his enmity, but not an enmity sufficient to involve Des- 
demona in destruction. “ To inflict worse than death 
upon aman because he did not advance a subordinate 
when he could have done so, is altogether dispropor- 
to the offence; 


tionate but to cause his wife to perish 


also is merely horrible.” The true motive, then, is his. 
belief that Othello has destroyed the chastity of his wife 
This is it which spurs Iago to revenge. Public rumor 
has noised the scandal abroad ; he is made the object of 
scorn, and feels that he has suffered the deepest i .jury 
which man is capable of giving or receiving ; 


the thought whereof 


Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards ; 





‘* Misconception of Shakespeare upon the stage,”’ printed in 
Mr. Hackett’s ‘‘ Notes and Comments on Shakespeare.” 
New York, 1853, 8vo, page 116 seg. 
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And nothing can or shall content my soul, 


Till Ibe 


evened with him.” 


} 


But the most startling innovation in criticism, 


characterizes this analysis of Othello, is Mr. Snider’ 


suspects him,of adultery with Emilia, At the first 


this appears almost incredibl 


on it seems impossible consistenc 


9s 
nsiy inter 


His argument on this point is inte 


clearand convincing ; but too long to epitomize. 


‘4 


not until after I had whole 


play fr 


point of view, and wi shed upon it 


Snider’s hypothesis, 


yield my assent 


n so 


gent ,and where 


reasons exist for its necessi 


exposition so much in the of Oth 


lago is 


serves Careltul consideration. 


unnatural and irreconc:]  m wt ] 


1 will add but on 


extract more, which also gives a didea of th 


} 


is manifestily assailed with tl 


which afterwards wrought such terrifi 
Now what will be 

logical and adequate 

» his first thought is to debauch Desde, 
more is heard of 


But 


t possibly b 


notainyg 


could n« » successful. Then come 


shrewd and peculiar method of avenging his wr 


he cannot dishonor Othello in reality, he can do i 


ith almost the same results. His pury 


Othello believe that Desdemona is unt 


This will be a revenge sufficient for his end, it w 


Othello’s happiness and peace of mind just 
as the truth, it will bring upon the latter that wl 


} 


has brought upon lago. * * * 


How was it possil 


to excite such a passion in a character like that 


The free, open, unsuspecting nature 


Iago himself, his noble and h 


Am 


Moor is noted by 


ly to be subj 


disposition would appear least like 
Yet 
by lago with surpassing skill, this is therefore jus 
Why? 


problem lies in the fact above mentioned, 


jealousy. this is the very form of revenge ch 


e of Othello’s character, The s 


Iago’s suspicion is true. Othello has been guilty 


adultery, he is therefore aware that the infidelity 


wivesis a fact. Here lies the germ of his belief 
faithlessness of Desdemona, his own act thus cor 
home to him and renders him accursed, his faith ir 
tice can only make him more ready to think that he 
be punished through his wife, since that is the m 
his own guilt. Such is the initial point of the f varful 
jealously of the Moor, which Iago knows exactly h 
reach, since it is amatter lying wholly within his own ex- 
perience ; and he knows also that Othello on account of 
previous criminality must be as capable of this passion 
as himself. Both the revenge of lago and the jeal 

of Othello, therefore, can he adequately motived only 
by the guilty conduct of the Moor toward the Ancient’s 


wife, Thus too we see one of the fundamental rules of 
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speare vindicated, that man cannot escape his own 
he nce Othello is the author of his own fate, since 
ilt he has called up the avenger who will de- 

m and his family, while without the view above 
i he must appear as an innocent sufferer by a 

s villain. Two other things of great impor- 
have their explanation in the same view ; namely, 
r of lago’s revenge, and his knowledge of the 

in Othello’s character. Here we find 

Moor’s contradictory nature ; he is 

ral unsuspecting, but on account of his guilt he 
of one suspicion, namely, that wives may be 

ss. The Poet has thus added to the distinction 


.for which the Moor could not be blamed, a sec- 


} 


motive, the criminal deed of which he must take the 


} 1 


bility. The military life of Othello will furnisl 
principle that of honour, which willimpel him 


lated it 


the wife whom he thinks to have vi 

its deepest and most tender part.” 
In conclusion, let me welcome this new critic as an 
; : : : 
iative student, and keen and careful analyzer of 
Works of our Great Poet; his contributions need 
ecome better known to take a most respectable 
in the field of Shakesperian literature; and if 


; notice, I have suceeded in inducing any to pro- 


read them, I am convinced I shall have their 


Yours, very truly, 


JOSEPH CRosBy. 


the June No. of THE BIBLIPOLIST, a correspond- 
ntions the Shakespearian origin of the expression 
*now so often heard in conversation as a 

ng term for the exposure of sham or flattering. I have 
1 many similar instances of words, phrases, or turns 

f expression, occurring in the pages of our Poet, which are 
ised on the tongue of the uneducated, but are regard- 

las some new bit of slang, or vulgar solecism, for which 
is no authority. Some of these are absurd, some 
ntand ludicrous; but their expressiveness gives 
ma very’pardonable currency. A noteworthy fact 

t many of these expressions is, that while they are 

te in Old England, and in English editions of 
espeare accompanied with long and learned notes of 
nation, they survive in all their vigor in New 
=ngland, and in the West of the United States. What 
good Yankee housewife who has all her “ chores ” done 
up by noon, supposes that she is quoting the expression 
ot a Queen of Egypt? And yet Shakespeare twice puts 
the word into Cleopatra’s mouth :—“ as the maid that 
milks, and does the meanest chores.” Ant. & Cleo.1V, 
15, “and when thou hast done this chore, I'll give thee 
leave to play till doomsday.” /bid. V. 2. Or, again, hav- 
ng prepared her dinner, and cooked her plate of “ flap- 
jacks” does she imagine that the Shakespeare gave the 
very same name to his pancakes? And yet he does, in 
Pericles, 11. 1, “Come, thou shalt go home, and 
have flesh for holidays, fish for fasting-days 

and moreo’er puddings and flafjacks, and thou shalt 


e welcome.” In common conversation how inveterate 
is the habit of duplicating or using a superfluous 
preposition, in such expressions as “ Where is he 
at?” etc. This, too, is a Shakespearian solecism 
as every scholar knows. Cf. As you Like It, Il, 
7, “ Of what kindshould this cock come of?” Again, 
same scene, “This theatre presents more woeful 
pageants than the scene, wherein we play in; 
and Corio. II, 1, “ In what enormity is Marcius poor 

These pleonasms are often corrected in modern 

s; but, I think, for obvious reasons, very impro- 

The use of ov it, on’t for of it is avery common 
vulgarism in this country; yet Shakespeare says in Cyd, 
IV. 2, “ The bird is dead that we have made so much 

x”; and in the Tempest IV. 1, “ We are such stuffas 
dreams are made ov”, and the same usage occurs in 
numerous other places. Theexpression “ off ofa thing,” 
‘he was getting of of his horse,” etc., is often heard, 
and thought to be exceadingly vulgar. Yet Shakespeare 
uses it in // Hen. V7, 2, 7. 

“ Cardinal. What, art thou lame? 
Simpcox. Ay, God Almighty help me! 
Suffolk. How camest thou so? 

Simpcox. A fall off of a tree. 

Wife. A plum-tree, master.” 
It is remarkable that thisis the language of the First 
and second Folios; in the Third and Fourth “ of ” is 
omitted. 

‘“* Your cake is all dough” is supposed to be another 
Americanism yet it occurs twice in Taming of the Shrew ; 
in I, 1, “Our cake’s dough on both sides” ; and in V. 1, 
“ My cake is dough.” 


yains to explain this well-known proverb; and one of 
I 


The English editors take great 


them says that “ it is obsolete, and its meaning is not 
now easily explained !” 

The following are similar words, which, judging from 
the explanations affixed, appear to have dropped out of 
English usage, though their standing here is recognized ; 
not always, however, in the best society : 

“Deck” for a pack of playing cards ; /// Henry VI, 
Vi45 

‘* But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The King was slily finger’d from the deck !” 
“ Sway,” “ Sagg,” and “ Shake,” metaphor from a wood- 
en house, or bridge ; AZacbeth, V., iii. 
‘¢ The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sagg with doubt, nor shake with fear.’’ 
“ Tetchy,” for cross, fretful ; Rich. J//. 1V., iv. 
‘* Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ;”’ 
and Rom. and Ful. 1., iii, “ To see it tetchy, and fal. 
out with the dug.” 

“ Muss,” for a disorderly row, or fight ; Ant, and Cleo, 

IIL,, ii. 
‘‘ When I cried Ho! like boys unto a muss.” 

“ Orts,” for scraps, odds and ends, a word long since 
disused in England, is common in New England, and 
in Shakespeare. Also the well-known hunting-terms 
“trail” and “ tether,” both of which occur in Hamlet. 
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ar socommonly 


The word “ chap,” which we hi 


disparagingly applied t low fellow, is really 


a peddler of 

“ merchant ” 
Ful. I. iv., § 
full of his rop 
is a riddling m 


rhe f 


** Our | 


* Portable 


ak to-day ;” 


common in Shak 
will suffice 
Troi. 
is so th 
Othello, V 


Rom. ana 


tad Cr 


smdant 


ourabl 


but uses | 

at the pr 

dant, from 
quantity, 

means mortal 

he has been < 
In the 


says, “ How say 
, 


sion ™ 


long whil sam salind 


Is it not past two o’clock? 


and here much Orland ises the word “ much ” in 


the same ironical sense that it has in the slan 


Ss 


phrase 
“ Not much you 
Helter skelter 


great haste, viol 


quialism, meaning in 


which Brockett says 


is derived from halter broken, ¢ffron 


Pi 


Pistol’s month very idiom 
tically, in // Henry LV, V., iii. 


Shakespeare 


| puts this 


*hn, I am thy Pistol and thy friend, 


elter have I rode to thee, 


o I bring 


The verb fo s/iver, common enough in this country, 


meaning to cut off a slice, tear away a part, which 


IV. ii.) 


Shakespeare uses in Aing Lear 


** She that herself will s/: 


ver and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither.”’ 

appears to have long ago dropped out of use in England; as 
Pope altered the word in his edition to shiver, and after 


commentators have wished to substitute sever ; changes 


of course, as unauthorized as unnecessary. The word 


IS UuS€ 
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-d as anoun alsoin Hami 


of a branch torn off, 


, on the I endant *r coronet wee 


Clamb’ ring to hang, on liver broke.”’ 
I have a friend, an elderly gentleman, whom 
e we have 


4 ** The Emperor.” He 


Pecksniffian self-importanc » dignified wit] 


fond of a 


is very 


cribbage, and very impatient withal of any 


in his reckoning of the 


ms 


it [know 1 am /fadlliaéle in 


game. A comm 


may not be fa/liadle in playing the 


counting 


of course, is what he means to say. I h 


t finding the identical Malapropian word } 


1's mouth by Shakespear. In dnt. and Ch 


. : 
iown Who brings the * aspic ypatra, sz 


question of hers, accordi1 


1, the Worme is not to be trusted but 
> peopl 
dde Worme.” Here we 


or and the clown 


his is most /adliad 


mes an ¢ have the Em; 


on the same level, using the san 


lruly we may say, “One touch of zat 


makes the whole world kin.” 


JOSEPH CRospy, 


NEW CATALOGUE OF THE JOHN 
CARTER BROWN LIBRARY. 


John Carter Brown 


The library of the late J 
of Providence, has long been well known to 
scholars in this country and Europe for it 
opulence in books relating to America, man) 
rare and valuable, and some 


of them most 


not to be found in England or the great 


libraries on the continent. A few years 
before his death, which occurred in 1874, a 


Hon. John 


the task a 


1 } 
catalogue undertaken 


R. Bartlett, 


was by 


who brought to 


thorough knowledge of the subject, 
what was equally important, a patient a1 
careful industry ; and was completed in four 


volumes, royal octavo, forming undoubtedly 
the most complete bibliography of this con- 
tinent to be found in any library of which 
the catalogue has been hitherto published, 
and, as such has been highly appreciated. 
the 

come from the press than Mr. B. determined 


No sooner, however, had last volume 


upon an enlarged edition of the first part, 
which should not only embrace in addition 
a large number of works purchased by him 
at the extraordinary sales which had, in the 
mean time, taken place, but should m 


fully describe both the typographical édi- 
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and the contents of each important pub- 


tion, and by the aid of such illustra- 
ions. as the present state of the photo-litho- 
ic art afforded, present the title pages 
features of the most scarce, 
to the original. 


plished at his decease, has been 


His purpose, 


with conjugal fidelity by his 

yw, to whom the library is bequeathed, 
production, by the same editor, of a 
tiful volume of five hundred pages con- 
to works printed in the fifteenth and 
nth centuries, and embracing six hun- 

| titles belonging to that period alone, 
ich is assigned to the first volume of 
A few of 
these additions, it is true, have only an inci- 


the first edition of the catalogue. 


dental connection with America, such as the 
st editions of the geography of Ptolemy 
he Imago Mundi of Aliacus, printed 


» the discovery by Columbus, but they 


he extent of the then known world, 
the ideas in regard to the sea of dark- 
> 


prevailing at the time of that discovery. 


olumes consist of different editions 

| translations into other languages, of the 
work ; but as they are sometimes ac- 

i y additions or notes by the 
others, and by alterations of the 

t, they are all valuable for critical study. 
ok. therefore, can be considered as out 
lace in this catalogue, and few of them 


the student of our early 


material portions of this collection, 
ior to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
ive been made known to the world 
» valuable bibliography of M. Harrisse, 


the writings of Mr. Major and others, 


reference to the leading features of the 


as far as now presented will not be 
‘resting. The earliest book or printed 
ent relating to the Columbian or 
ntic discovery of the new world, was 
tter addressed by the great discoverer 
lf to Gabriel Sanches, the Treasurer 
gon, upon his arrival at Lisbon on his 
\ in March, 1493. A copy of 
tter, immediately transmitted to Rome 
inslated into Latin; was printed there 


ilso in Paris, in the same year. Of the 
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six different editions supposed to have ap- 
peared in that year, few copies exist. No 
one library is known to possess copies of 
all of them ; and any one copy would forma 
fitting nucleus for any great library of books 
in the western world. Mrs. Brown possesses 
four of them, a larger number than is in any 
other library in Europe or America. There 
are three in the Lenox library and the same 
number is found in the Grenville collection. 
S. L. M. Barlow, Esq., of New York, is the 
fortunate owner of two of them, one is in 
Brooklyn and another in the Astor Library. 
These constitute a majority of all known 
to be extant. 

Next in importance are the Vespuciana. 
Thanks to Humboldt and Varnhagen, justice 
has come to be awarded to the great Flor- 
eitine navigator, whose name is inseparably 
attached to the new world by the force of 
circumstances and not by his seeking. He 
certainly bore a conspicuous part in the dis- 
covery and exploration of a large portion of 
the coast of South America, although not in 
command ot either of the expeditions in 
which he sailed in the service of the King of 
Portugal for that purpose. Only one of his 
voyages, the third, being the first of the 
Portuguese, was separately published at the 
time, although we observe that both M. 
Harrisse and Mr. Bartlett say the second was 
also so printed. Of this third voyage which 
was along almost the entire coast of Brazil, 
and is of indisputable authenticity, the ac- 
count was originally written in Italian, by 
Vespucius and thence translated into Latin, 
into which language it was printed in 
many editions between 1503 and 1508. 
It also appeared at the same time in 
German and Dutch. None of them however 
bear any date. Of these different early 
editions, five of the Latin, two of the Ger- 
man, and the one in Dutch, are in the Brown 
collection. The Dutch copy is unique. The 
four voyages entire, were printed in the 
Cosmographiz Introductiod of Ilacomylus 
or Waltzemiiller, in Latin, in Lorraine in 
1507, and in Strasburg in 1509, and are 
found here. By the side of this work is 
the Italian collection of Voyages known 
or the Paesi novamente retrovati, which 





we se 
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contains the voyages of Cadamosto, Vasco 
de Gama, Cabral, Columbus, Pinzon, the 
third voyage of Vespucius, and the let- 
ter of Pasqualigo, giving an account of the 
voyage to the Northern Coast of America by 
Gaspar Cortereal in 1500-1. The first edi- 
tion of this, the rarest of all the collections 
in existence, printed at Venice in 1507, that 
of Milan, in 1508, and those of Venice, of 
1517 and 1521, together with the Latin 
translation called the Itinerarium  Por- 
tugallensium, by Madrignanon, the German 
by Ruchamer, and the Dutch by Ghetelin, 
the two latter both printed at Nuremberg, 
and all of them in 1508, present here an un- 
rivalled union of the different editions of 
this remarkable work: that in Low Dutch 
being found nowhere else. 

Another important feature of this portion 
of the collection is noticeable in the early 
editions of Ptolemy, the Alexandrine geog- 
rapher, annotated by editors subsequent 
to the discovery, and all containing maps of 
the newly-found lands. There is a regular 
series of them, beginning with the famous 
editions by Tosinus, printed at Rome in 1507 
and 1508, in the latter of which are contained 
the description by Beneventanus and the 
map of the new world, both derived from the 
German geographer Ruysch, who himself 
had visited Newfoundland in one of the ex- 
peditions sent out from England immediately 
after the voyages of the Cabots. Then fol- 
low the Ptolemy of Sylvanus, of 1511, also 
remarkable for its representations of the new 
world ; that of Waltzemiiller in 1513, con- 
taining a map supposed to have been derived 
from Vespucius, and some say from Colum- 
bus, but embracing a medley of truth and 
error, which was perpetuated in all the sub- 
sequent editions of the geographer, until that 
of Sebastian Miinster in 1540, all of which 
editions are here brought together. So com- 
plete a series has not appeared since the 
precious cartographical collection of the 
Baron Walckenaer, whose Ptolemies Hum- 
boldt consulted, as he tells us himself, with 
so much interest and advantage. 

In referring specially to these earliest pub- 
lications, we have designed only to show how 
thoroughly the foundation of the printed 


[Oct yt eT, 





material of American history is laid in this 
library. To give a particular account of all the 


choice articles which it contains, would betray 


us beyond the limits intended or assigned for 
the present purpose, and would be perhaps 
supererogatory. It would be unpardonable, 
however, to omit to mention that there are 
to be found all the edztiones principes of the 
Spanish fathers of American history, Peter 
Martyr, Oviedo and Gomara; the Solinus 
printed by Alantse, in Vienna, in 1520, with 
the uncalled-for but celebrated map of the 
world by Apian, of that date, the first print- 
ed map upon which the name of America 
occurs ; all the different relations of Cortes 
as they were published; the little volume of 
Pigafetta, describing the voyage of Magel- 
lan, printed by order of the mother of Francis 
I. ; a complete set of the tracts of Las Casas 
put forth in Seville, in 1552 and 1553; the 
relation and commentaries of Cabeca de 
Vaca, Valladolid, 1555; the true history of 
Hans Staden in 1556; the still rarer history 
of Brazil by Magelhanes de Gandavo, from 
personal observation, in 1575 ; and the 
scarce original edition of the treatise of the 
Portuguese writer, Galvano, printed at Lisbon, 
in 1563, which is the same copy used in the 
preparation of the reprint by the Hakluyt 
Society ; and, tocome nearer home, the dif- 
ferent works of Richard Eden, his wee 
volume of the Newe India, his Decades of 
the newe worlde, and his translation of 
Taisnernus book of navigation, in the first of 
which he tells us of Sebastian Cabot in con- 
nection with the voyages to the North East, 
and in the last pictures the dying moments 
of that great seaman, with his mind then 
wandering over the billowy ocean; and more 
closely still, the original publications of Le 
Challeux and Basanier, of the expeditions of 
Ribault and Landonmére to Florida, and of 
the massacre of the French Protestants there 
by Melendez ; the discourse of Sir Humfrey 
Gilbert on the passage to Cathay, with the 
extremely rare map of the region thither ; 
the several accounts of the voyages of 
Frobisher, by Beste and Dyonese Settle: 
and that rarest of books, the English trans- 
lation of the second voyage of Jacques, 
Cartier by John Florio, London, 1580. Purely 
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American, both in subject and origin are the 
works of Molina, embracing the first edition, 
in quarto, of his Mexican and Spanish dic- 
tionary, printed in the city of Mexicoin 1555, 
the second edition in folio of the same work 
much enlarged in 1571, his two confession- 
mayor) in the Mexican 


arios (breve y 


tongue, Mexico 1565, and his grammar of the 
which with the grammar and dic- 


anguage, 


of the Peruvian by a Dominican 


Friar in 1560 constitute a body unsurpassed 


of the earliest Aztec and Quichuan linguis- 
tics, most valuable for the purposes of the 
Nor 
lit to say that among the publications in- 


logist and ethnologist. must we 
cluded in this library, besides the Vicentian 
collection of 1507, in the Italian, already 
mentioned, are the invaluable collections of 

neus, Ramusio, Eden, Willes, Hakluyt, 
De Bry and Hulsius complete and in perfect 
condition. The De Bry is really superb. It 
contains all the various editions of the vari- 
ous parts in German and Latin, with the 
rarer parts in English and French, all in the 
finest order. 

Such are some of the leading features 
of the portion described in this new cata- 
logue. We make no mention of numerous 
volumes of variorum editions or translations 
into other languages, many of which are de- 
sirable, like the second edition printed at 
Saragossa in 1523, of the second letter of 
Cortes, and the Latin translation of the same 
relation at Nuremberg in 1524, containing 
a plan of the city of Mexico, and a map of 
the Gulf which have an intrinsic value and 
are equally sought after with the princcps 
of 1522 printed at Seville. Nor do we stop 
to speak of many special treatises worthy of 
notice like Puga’s collection of the royal 
ordinances for the government of New Spain, 
printed in. Mexico in 1563, which Mr. Helps 
in the preparation of his work on the en- 
slavement and destruction of the Indians in 
Spanish America, could not find in England 
and consulted in the copy in this collection. 
Enough however has been said to show the 
value and importance of this collection. 

Mr. Bartlett has performed his part ina 
To a faithful de- 
scription of the books themselves, he has add- 


most admirable manner. 


ed numerous and judicious notes of his own 
as to their character, besides presenting an 
analytical view of the contents of the more 
extensive publications in a greater degree 
than is to be found in any previous catalogue 
with which we are acquainted. Besides, when- 
ever he has found a valuable note by another 
hand relating to the book, its author or sub- 
ject, he has not failed to avail himself of it. 
The maps which he has chosen for illustra- 
tion are few, but they are choice, embracing 
that of the West Indies 
the copies of Peter Martyr of 1511, but made 


found in some of 
after that year; the one contained in the Intro- 
duction to Ptolemy by Stobnicza, printed at 
Cracow In 1512; 
that of the 


the map of Apian of 1520; 
the Zeni; Sir 
Humfrey Gilbert’s passage to Cataia by the 
Northern 1576; and 
Michael Loks’ map printed in the rare Hak- 
luyt of 1582. 

The 


vignettes 


discoveries of 


coasts of America, 


titles, portraits, printer’s devices 


fac simile are 


and woodcuts zz 
profuse, carrying the mind back to the past, 
to revel in the early times to which they re- 
late. The work is indeed a luxury in this 
respect. Butthis is only a narrow view of 
the utility of A title 
will sometimes disclose, in its typography, 


these illustrations. 
who the printey was, although his name may 
not appear; and the device of the printer 
not unfrequently affords the only means of 
determining,where, and by whom, and at least 
the period when, the book was printed, as in 
the case of the edition of the Columbus 
letter, with the device upon it of Guyot 
Marchant of Paris. Portaits, although of 
doubtful similitude, give the costume and 
personal accessories peculiar to the age ; 
and woodcuts and vignettes represent fre- 
quently the customs and manner of living, 
with the habitations and means of transpor- 
tation of a people when the printed description 
is either wanting or is inadequate. Thus 
we find in Medina’s Arte de Navegar printed 
in Cordova 1545, a true picture of the caravel 
and other vessels then employed in discovery. 
The pictorial representation is not, however, 
always reliable, and like the portrait may be 
entirely fanciful. As with the text, the truth 


is to be separated from error. But it seems 
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at least to identify the book. In adopting 
this auxiliary of description, Mr. Bartlett has 
gone far beyond other bibliographers, and 
we cannot say that he has not done wisely 
thus to render available the triumphs of 
modern art. As itis, the fortunate possessor 
of this volume will have all the means which 
can be afforded for collation with the books 
it describes except the works themselves. 
. &. Me. 


Brooklyn, December, 1875. 


As A PHILOSOPHER AND REFORMER, PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Mr. Charles Sotheran, has written a book 
on the poet Shelley as a philosopher and 


reformer, which is to be published in a tew 


weeks by Chas. P. Somerby. Although much 
has been written of Shelley as a poet, his 
life has never before been presented as that 


of a thinker and a worker for the benefit of 
humanity. The little volume now being print- 
ed will contain a sonnet on Shelley, by 
C. W. Frederickson, the well-known collector 
and will be embellished bya 


of Shelleyana, 
portrait, and a view of his tomb at Rome.— 


American Booksellers Guide. 
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ALDUS MANUTIUS. 


Aldus is, by general consent, the greatest 
figure among those pioneers of learning and 
culture, the early printers, through whose 
Greek 
time possible 
MSS. were al- 
Greek books 


known or believed to have been printed be- 
the Aldine 


labors a literary appreciation of 


antiquity became for the first 


in Western Europe. Greek 


Ways rare and costly, and the 


fore ear when the press was 


started at Venice, may be counted on the 


figures of one hand. It Aldus and 
his partner, Andreas Asulanus, that we owe 


the and 


was to 
first serious effort to 
place in the hands of the learned the whole 
our extant Greek 
We all know 


is a thing of beauty: 


consecutive 
body of literature in its 
that an Aldine 
the historian must also 


original form. 


a relic of a 
strikingly interesting and fruitful epoch of 


regard it in another light, as 


ig 
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history. A collection of Aldines is an endur- 
ing monument of the large and generous 
enthusiasm with which the leading spirits of 
the Italian Renaissance welcomed the new 
studies, destined so shortly to bring about a 
religious and intellectual revolution in Europe. 
look 


we must agree with Mr. Pattison’s pregnant 
that 


No doubt. if we into matters closely, 
Renaissance was 


Greek 


Aldine is at leasta century behind a Latin 


remark, the Italian 


essentially a Latin Renaissance. A 
one in all that we understand by scholarship 
grammatical exactness, sense of style, and 


so forth. But, notwithstanding technical 
shortcomings, the Hellenists of Italy did the 
one thing needful; they effectually laid the 
broad foundation on which the Estiennes and 
Sylburgs of the North were to work and 
build hereafter. 

What gives Aldus his unique place in the 
history of learned printing is not so much 
the typographical excellence of his books as 
the conception he had of the work before him, 
and the signal success with which he carried 
The 


books actually printed by him, with those 


out a magnificent scheme. series of 


which he projected and left to his successor 
to bring out, would make up a very respect- 
able corpus of classical literature. We should 
have, in Pindar, the 
Plato, Aristotle,Plutarch, Lucian; 


Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, the 


Greek alone, Homer, 


dramatists, 
ators: together witha multitude of the minor 


classics, to say nothing of the requisite 
subsidia in the shape of Scholia, Commen- 
taries, Lexicons, and the like. For one man 
to achieve so much was obviously no easy 
matter under any circumstances. Aldus seems 
to have decided to settle at Venice for a 
variety of reasons, partly because it lay out 
of the line of march of contending armies, 
partly because (besides containing a Greek 
library at St. Mark’s) its political and commer- 
cial importance had made the city the seat 


of aconsiderable Greek colony. At first. we 


must remember, even the mechanical work 
of a Greek press required a Greek hand, as 
the Greek signatures and other printer’s notes 
in an early Aldine still bear witness. The 
capital with which Aldus started appears to 


have been mainly supplied by his former 
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s. the Princes of Carpi, to one of whom, 


lberto, so many of his dedications are ad- 


] 


dressed. In those days Church and State 


1 
} 


with each other in doing honour to the 


learning, and to the art which was spread- 


¢ it far and wide. Patronage of letters, in 


vas the mode. Among the documents 


h M. Didot introduces in his recent 


Al 


PY 


le Manuce et l’Hellenisme a Venise” 
M. Armand Baschet’s collection is a 
from the secretary or agent of Isabella 
, Which gives us a lively notion of the 


which that charming personage showed 


interest in the humanistic movement of 


Messer Lorenzo is glad to tell 

ess that he hassecured for her an 
Virgil on fine paper, and a promise of 
Idine Ovid, Petrarch, and Dante on fine 


As befits a lady of taste, she insists 


having the best of everything, for we find 


in one instance writing directly to Aldus 


luctions of his press. ‘Those w 


peak, if possible, vellum copies of all 


ho wisl 


‘ 
] 


now more about Isabella should read M. 


lot’s Introduction. Lucrezia Borgia is 


anotl 


with 


ier of the grandes dames of the period 
whom Aldus is brought into relation. 

the time of the completion of his Aris- 
\ldus was practically a European centre 


ek learning. Erasmus was, fora while, 


ressed into his service ; our own country- 


Linacre and Grocyn, were among his 

spondents and occasional collaborateurs. 

Aldine Academy, half club, half Zzs¢7¢z7, 
| 


bered in its list of members Musurus, 


0, Scipio Carteromachus, Aleander,- 
t, a host of actual or possible able 


rs, ready to undertake the by no means 


task of supervising an editio princeps. 
statutes of the Academy, drawn up in 


k, are still extant, and may be read in 


in M. Didot’s Appendix ; they show these 


| humanists in a new and amiable light, 


men who know how to unbend and take a 


of life the reverse of austere. It is 
ted, with a grave parade of legal preci- 
that, at the meetings of the society, 


but Greek is to be spoken, the rule 


lying even to the strangers admitted as 


rary members. The fines for the infrac- 


f this and otherrules are to accumulate 
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till they suffice to justify President Aldus in 
entertaining the society handsomely, “ not in 
the style of common printers, but as becomes 
men who have seen the vision of a New 
Acadamy, and all but realized it, after Plato’s 
own heart.’? We may learn a great deal as 
to the lives of some of these early scholars 
from a collection of letters, once the property 
of Renouard, of which M. Didot is now the 
fortunate possessor. From one of the longest 
of these (by Musurus, afterwards Archbishop 
of Monembasia) we get a pretty clear idea of 
the position of a learned Greek in a foreign 
land, in which, notwithstanding honour and 
emolument, he could not feel quite at home. 
Musurus describes himself as allowed to hold 
as a laymana small living or benefice a 
little way out of Carpi where, at a safe 
distance from court and city, he can lie in 
peace under a tree-and read his books; a 
peasant farms his glebe ona sort of métayer 
tenure, and now and then brings him accept- 
able surprises in the form of “asparagus, 
cream-cheeses, and new-laid eggs.” Though 
not yet in orders, he is, nevertheless, expected 
to attend church regularly—“a pious and 
edifying exercise, no doubt, but wearisome 
and, to a catechumen unfamiliar with the 
Latin ritual, perplexing.” Lastly, he apolo- 
gizes, with visible emotion, for his prolonged 
absence from home, and declares his fixed 
resolve to return to Crete, in order to watch 
over his parents in their old age, and end his 
days among his own people, “ lest he should 
be condemned hereafter as having taken 
mercenary service among strangers,” a 
promise which he did not fulfil, for he re- 
mained in Italy till his death in 1517. The 
rest of the documents in the Appendix, 
though not of equal value, are sufficiently 
important to make us hope that M. Didot will 
see fit to give the world the whole of his 
collection of Greek letters belonging to this 
date. 

In matters of bibliography proper, Re- 
nouard left little for his successors to do; 
there are, however, occasions when the eye 
of experience has enabled M. Didot to make 
a real contribution to the history of printing, 
as his discussions on the Florentine Homer 


and on the “ Hypnerotomachia” are enough 
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to show. As regards the data on which the 
present work is based, M. Didot has done 
well in making the fullest use of the Prefaces 
and Dedications which Aldus was in the 
habit of prefixing to his works. Materials of 
this sort must be fairly authentic, and, be- 
sides this, they give a book something of the 


If we must 
find fault, we will say that it would have been 


character of an autobiography. 


possible to go further in the separation of 
biographical and_ bibliographical details, so 
as to preserve the unity of the story, and 
dispense with the annalistic form which M, 
Didot adopts. We are bound to add, that 
the introductory discourse on the antecedents 
of the Renaissance is hardly calculated to 
satisfy a critical reader. Lastly, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the carelessness in points of 
scholarship which disfigures these pages. It 
is a solemn duty to protest that “commen- 
taires en dix lecons” is not a translation of 
commentaires itn adecem 


and that the 


predicamenta; 
opening couplet of the 
epitaph on Theodore Gaza, is not fairly 
represented by M. Didot’s 


Gaze, né en Gréce et 


* Théodore 
nourri en Aw 
sonie, n’est pas moins redevable aux 
Muses de la Gréce qu’a celles de I’Italie.” 
These and other inaccuracies are an eyesore 
in a valuable book. ‘They make one regret 
that M. Didot did not follow the example set 
by Aldus, and submit his sheets for revision to 
some one of the many excellent scholars to 
be found even in these days in France.— 
The Atheneum. 


FRENCH BIBLIOMANIA. 
PARIS, Aug. 13, 1875. 
A philosopher once said that happiness 
consists in creating for yourself new manias 
as fast as you can satisfy them. One 
of the most expensive manias I know of is 
book-hunting: it is, however, the passion of 
sor e poor men, who contrive to do with art and 
knuwledge what others do with capital. Book 


hunting is practised to some extent in Lon- 


* The avove article appeared in the Nation. It isa 
most agreeable one, abounding in evidence of knowledge 
and taste in the writer, and possessing these qualities in 
relation to a subject which is generally exclusively treated 
and imperfectly comprehended.—Ebs. 


[Oct yt er, 


don, but I think it is nowhere as national a 
sport as in Paris. Go from the Pont Royal 
to the Pont Neuf, and from the Pont Saint. 
Michel, and all along the banks of the river 
on the stone walls of the quays, you will find 


a row of wooden boxes full of books and 


I 


pamphlets. The Jdouguinistes are men 
without culture dressed like workingmen 
of ten in blouse (the blouse is the old nation 
al dress of the Gaul); they put marks on 
their boxes—s5o0 centimes, 75 centimes, 80 
centimes, one franc, one franc fifty ; you sel- 
dom see any higher number. 

Where do all these books comes from? 
Every douguiniste, besides his establishment 
on the quay, hasin a back street some depot 
where books are kept: every day, almost, a 
‘lot” is brought there; it is generally 
bought at auction, not at the great sales of 
books, but at the innumerable sales which 
take place in private houses, forced sales, or 
sales after death. ‘The bibliophile ignores 
these sales : he cannot wait till a lot of books 
is sold after beds, mattresses, furniture, etc., 
but the douguzéniste invaribly buys the /of of 
books at these small sales; he hardly looks 
at the books; they are tied up in strings ; 
he buys them bythe weight, asit were, and 
brings them to his depot. In the dep 
Some- 
times, in some small library of the gwav- 


the work of classification begins. 


tier of Batignolles or of Belleville, or on 
the bookshelves of an old lady or a young 
spendthrift, a rare volume will get mixed 
with the trash of literature. A few choice 
volumes are picked out by the douguiniste 
and reserved for the booksellers—he does 
not sell these directly to the public; the rest 
are taken to the quay, and as fast as the 
wooden boxes are emptied new books are 
thrown in. The book-hunter can only hope 
that the douguiniste, who is a very ignorant 
man, has allowed something good to get 
mixed with the trash which covers the quay. 


You will see him start early in the mornin 


: 
peer 
eagerly into the boxes, which have just re- 


(the early bird gets the worm) and 
ceived their new cargo. And certainly som 
wonderful discoveries have been made 

the despised boxes—original copies of Ré 


cine’s, Moliere’s, or Corneille’s plays. Eac 


hunt 
to fir 
age | 
orig’ 


Lam 
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hunter has his own method; if he wishes to 
find the romantic poets of the modern 
: (this is quite the rage at present ), the 
yriginal edtions of Musset, Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, his eye will rest only on the un- 


| works, as these editions ought to be 
n to the binder with their margins quite 
virgin. If your 
the original 
century, 


ut and taste should 


you to 


of the 
pick up 


among all the books the very dirtiest with 


editions 


seventeenth you must 


ld calf bindings: and if, on opening one of 
the luck to see the 
of Claude Barbin, make 


n you should have 
haste, throw 
franc to the dJouguiniste, and walk off 


ut letting him know that you have 


nd something valuable. 


] 


ok hunting is an art. It requires pa- 
», resignation, a mixture of instinct and 
lge. It is 


l those 
ers of literature who 


the resource of 


oO 


have small means. 


u have a large balance at your banker’s 
ihave nothing to do but to walk across 

quay from the river side to the books 
llers’ shops. There you will find the game 
the 
alf binding has been replaced by a 
the old 
yellow leaves have been washed carefully, 


ire hunting, all cooked and ready; 
orocco binding of our great artists : 


the missing page has been replaced, the torn 
frontispiece has been mended. There are, 
on the Quai Voltaire, some booksellers of 
the viet//e roche, men of great knowledge, 
very honest, even if they like a good profit. 
They are a type; you can enter their shops, 
take a chair, converse with them: they will 
yw you all their treasures, and give you 
1 advice about your researches, and_ will 
be angry if you retire without having 
a franc. Of course, there are excep- 
to the rule, but some of the Quai Vol- 
booksellers are real gentlemen, owing 
perhaps to the atmosphere they perpetually 
ithe and to the quality of the men with 
hom they have to deal. 
I could not say as much of a new class of 
en who have altered the character of the 
ok-trade. They have abandoned the old 
headquarters of the bibliophiles, and opened 
gorgeous shops on the other side of the 


river, in the passages, and even on the bou- 
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levards. These splendid exhibitions of cos- 
ly books have suddenly created a new public 
of book-hunters—rich bankers, club-men- 
even actresses of our great theatres, and, 
alas! I am obliged to add that some of our 
extravagant Aspasias go into these places 
and buy at any price choice books with the 
arms of Madame de Pompadour, or Marie 


An 


extraordinary inflation of prices has taken 


Antoinette, or the Comtesse de Verrue. 


place for a certain kind of books, and an hon- 
est bibliophile is very much now in the posi- 
tion of an Englishman who sees his county 
hunted by a stranger while he can no longer 
give the price for a good hunter to carry him 
over the fences. Some great amateurs have 
been corrupted by the high price of books, 
and there is nowaclass of amateurs who, in 
They 


make, at a great expense, a fine collection, and 


reality, are nothing but speculators. 


then have a great sale, which attracts all the 
bibliophiles of the world. An old bibliophile 
vell known to all lovers of books in Paris— 
M. de Tignerolles—who is a dona-fide bib- 
liophile, was offered some time ago a gigan- 
tic sum by an English bookseller for the 
whole of his library. He refused the offer; 
and he was wise. Aneconomist will tell you 
that everything must be subject to the law 
that books are a com- 
The real bib- 
liophile has a mystic affection for his books, 


of supply and demand ; 
modity like any other thing. 


especially those which he did not buy at 
some great sale or at some fashionable book- 
seller’s. He loves the book which he has 
saved from destruction; he found it poor 
ragged, despised; he washed and cleansed 
it, perhaps with his own hand, and confided 
it to one of those patient binders who spend 
one or two years in binding some great chef 
aeuvre. once found the original copy in 
quarto of Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte,’ bound in 
its first calf binding. I took it to my favorite 
binder, a man who does everything alone, in 
a third story of a small street behind the 
Monnaie. 1 showed him my jewel, and asked 
“Sie” 


said he, “ give me atleast a year; this needs 


him how much time he would need. 


all my care.” These binders are real types 
of artists; they don’t make fortunes; they 
have as much conscience as their ancesters 
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who made the famous Marguerite bindings, 
or the more modern Pasdeloup and others. 
But it is, perhaps, time to savy: “Lugete, 
Veneres, Cupidinseque,” now that our great 
booksellers have books bound by the hundred 


andthe thousand. Fontaine, the great man of 


the Passage des Panoramas, publishes vearlv 


cat ilogues which drive the old bibliophiles to 


Cespair. There arein his last catalogue, for 


1875, books of a value of a million francs. The 
binders are obliged to make ¢reat ateliers in 


their turn, and wholesale binding cannot be 


artistic. 


One of the resources of the 


runfotunate 
bibliophile who now finds his old field invaded 


by so many Philistines, is the variableness 


of fashion, since the Philistine will follow 


he fashion, and does not know how to 


recognize the beautiful. Read, for instance, 
the three last yearly catalogues of Fontaine, 


which will be preserved as monuments of 


folly and extravagance; you will find nothing 
but French books. 
know 
You 


most 


Our Philistine does not 
Greek. 
d classics at anal- 


much Latin: he cannot read 


7 
i 


can buy now the o 


ridiculously low price; the Latin 
Elzevirs are neglected, everybody will have 
the French Elzevirs. Aftera while, a classi- 
these; 


fication is made 


Philistine 
books 4 


ber omes 


even among your 


will have what he calls amusing 
theology, morals, even history soon 


The 


Elzevirs becomes, con- 


distasteful to him. number 


of desirable French 


sequently, more and more limited; extrava- 


gant prices are given for a few volumes, 


while the quiet bibliophile uvs the others 


cheap. But the furor of the day is the so- 


called Zivres a figures, the works of our 


dessinateurs and engravers of the second 


part of the eighteenth century. I will not 


disparage the merit of works which for a 


+ 


while have been too much despised, and 


which now are perhaps too much admired. 
I would not object to having in my library 


the “ Contes” of Lafontaine, the “ Baisers ” 
and the “ Fables ” of Dorat, the “ Chansons ” 
of Laborde, Anacreon, Bion, Moschus, the 
“ Decamerone ” of Gravelot, and a few others. 
Such a collection, especially if found in the 
old bindings, is a charming representation 


of the spirit of the dissolute and elegant 
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eighteenth century. Nothing can exceed the 
adelicatesse of 
Eisen, of Chaussard, of Marillier: “ c’est peu 


de chose, mais c’est charmant,” as we some- 


some of the small works of 


times say in France. It is quite natural, it is 


even necessary, that such works should have 


1 - 
, sirediiter 
abdDsurdaity 


a plac e 


in a French library; the 
consists in excluding all the rest. in concen- 
trating all literature and all art in this littl 


microcosm. There is no reasoning witha 


maniac. I have known men who sold origina 


pieces of Moliére’s in order to buy a stu 


little Elzevir called the “ Patissier francai 


account of its 


worth 6,000 francs only on 
great rarity). 


their 


I have known others who got 
rid of Bossuet and Fénelon, Rabelais 
or Montaigne, to buy the volumes in whi 
the unreadable verses of Dorat are 
sround on which lie the naked goddesses of 
Eisen. 

The true bibliophile ought not to be a 
maniac: he must look everywhere, in every 


century, almost in every country, for what I 


call representative books—books which are 
the embodiment of the thoughts and if possi- 
ble. of the art of an age. I have inold Italian 
vellum the original edition of the “ Pastor 


fido ”: it would be an act of insanity if I 


should tear off 


the old respectable vellu 
still white and pure, and cover the old leaves 
printed in Venice with a gorgeous red morocco 
Parisian binding. It is better to keep an old 
binding. if it has an artistic value, even 

is torn and defective, than to replace it with 
anew. Books ought not to be washed too 


much: the glare of the pages whitened by 
chloride is not as pleasant to the eye as the 
yellowish tint of age. 

books is 


possessit mn of a 


The love of one which, once it 
has taken 


} 
I 


man, will never 
save him: “un livre est un ami qui ne change 
jamais.” The well-known books, which are 


to a certain extent, your own creation, are 
mute friends, whom you can find at all times: 
they advise you without scolding vou; they 
are teachers of patience, of resignation : the) 
take you out of the troubled current of lif 

America boasts of many magnificent public 
libraries: he would be 


should create, in one of 


well inspired who 
her great cities. a 
choice library, a bibliophile’s library, com- 
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nosed only of original works in- historical 


lng 


rs. Sucha collection of jewels would 


rve as a model for your binders, for your 


inters, for your artists. The difficulty 


probably not be in finding the large 


im of money necessary for the creation of 


yhilobiblion library, it would be in the 


e 


of the works; it could only be formed 
slowly, by a thorough amateur, wel 
in all the secrets of bibliophilism, and 
sufficient amount of general knowl- 


o place him above the little manias of 


and to allow him to find in every 


re the best /ettres de nodblesse. 


LIBRARIES AS LEAVEN. 


RESS DELIVERED MAY 31 1875, AT THE IN- 
rION OF THE FREE PuBLic LIBRARY,MAD- 


WISCONSIN. By Professor J. D. Butler. 


o adda precious se¢ 

e to have their experi- 

n asked what she saw 

of the London barber 

coronation of Napoleon remembere 
except that the Emperor was well shaved, or of 
mian fresh from the West who, when called on 
ion of Madison, saidit would be a pretty 
sachuetts village if it were not spoiled by so 
r ponds around it. Others among us 
d already, and we shall be studious in the 
that we may ascertain what we ought to have 
ut did not, or the meaning of what we did see, 
h was Greek to us, fhe Shah of Persia noted 
vat of all the fine things in Europe the 
his mund was a sa@oW Of WaX Work. His liLrary 
ich him better, and would not laugh at him, as 
\ Vermont trend of mine, alter his trip to 
when asked whether he saw Westminster 
mftessed that he did not, but added that West- 
Abbey was out of town at the time ot his 
it he had tree course sm our brary he weuld 
xcuse himself in taat way again. Soon aiter 
the Mississippi at Burlington, 1 hearda New 
rchant, bound for Cal.jornia, remarking : “* How 
ography onelearnsin travelling. Here is bur- 


I always thought it in Illinois, but now I find 


n Missouri,” Luibrary-reading may by this time 


idded insight to his sight, and convicted him of 


lunder which I suffered to pass uncorrected, though 


we chatted 100 miles together. ‘There are others of us 
who, on hearing a traveller’s tales, are curious to examine 
how far we, like the old pre phet, should count the way- 
faring man a fool, and how far he uses his license to lie. 
Hence they will read that they may make up their 
minds whether all MARK TWaIn’s caricatures have the 
f truth. 
A German table d’hote of twenty courses will sur- 
feita careless diner before it is half over, and yet fail 
fford him either wh > likes best or what he should 
Hence it c els guests to a careful choice 
ke of and what refuse of the bl! ssing 
10 room to receive in its fulness. A similar in- 
exerted by the free library where we 
embarassment of riches. We shall be 
ct from its bill of fare, that is the cata- 
fraction which we can enjoy most and 
h wall profit us most. 

laste after taste upheld by kindliest change.” 
persons, when they survey a library and perccive 
can never read the hundredth part of its vol- 
be attracted to those works which teach 
vad,” or Open a panoramic outlook on the di- 


gions of the bookish world. 


of man’s bes 


likely 
a barrel, and 
Ignorant of 
how to esti- 
ward of a British nobleman sold as 
i » library which lacked covers. 
d of, and bought by a pedlar 
» prove » be the very earliest issue of 
1 


} 


l h museum 


S, sna up by the Britis 
yuld not now be bought for ten times that 
ard to the f¢rinsic value of books blun- 
ious are daily made. Libraries were 


as now, for libraries and life never lay 
»one another as now. Our familiar sights 


1 to interest in recondite kncwledge. Photography, 


gas, the locomotive, kerosene, yes, every match that lights 
it, pre vokes questions in chemistry, or phil sophy, 
which not every library can answer. Noone can gaze 

he dome of our Capitol without naturally falling into 
architectural inquiries which draw him through a world 
of books that expose the nakedness of his ignorance, 
yet never put him to open shame. But the truth is 
too palpable to dwell on that in our day life touches 
libraries at every point. 

In all libraries there are readers whose emblem is dead 
fish who follow the stream, but thanks to various ac- 
cidents, some of this class, c asing to be passive recip- 
ients, begin toinvestigate as active seekers. They at 
once rise to a higher mental plane. The contrast be- 
tween active seekers and passive recipients is analogous 


to that »2tween the mountaineers and the maritim 
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aborigines of California. The mot 
izzly | food which it was impossible 
their ener t 1eutmost. But task- 


he maritime hich we 


on salmon, 
uld be cat 
fishers who k: 


Natur: 


»>sun. But basking ener- 
vates. igh no Indians are superior to the 


r yet inferior to 


better, t 
ry at Wolf 


hand and s 
would say 


than finding 


Are 


Courtship on 1 ends. 


LESSING was made librarian—- 


library, but that the 


library 


might serve him—I to hand w.th revere he 


inkstand out of whicl nce of a 


and reformed German literature as rad- 


and books, 


ally as LUTHER ha 1 German religion. 


nt, every road will lead 


and so while studying one sub- 


ject a man becomes interested in others, and his range 


of inquiry expands. When he kindle ne dry stic 


CK, 


en ones will catch, and } t 


many gt 1is brighest blazes are 


lit up by unexpected sparks. One quickly learns to love 


runting, and before wor up many topics, he forms 
an investigating habit h will perpetuate itself. ‘Thus 


while seeking an oyster, he finds a pearl, like SAUL who 


sought and founda kingdom. Henceforth he 


g asses 


leads more by subjects, each a cord to string pearls on, 


than by volumes, for he feels that, 


* Unless to some particu’ar end designed, 

tr 

Reading is but a specious trifling of the mind, 
And then, like i.]-digested food, 


l’o humors turns and not to blood.” 


But less and less of that sort is his reading, though 


it range through all] time, and tax all the world. Such 


} 


an inquirer will live longer than METHUSELAH, for he 


will have more thoughts, yet he will wish each of his 


minutes was amillenary. He will read with an 


appe- 
tite growing as long as he lives; indeed reading will help 
him to live longer. A thousand such readers feel what 


one has spoken out, saying : 


“In a library I was thrown, instead of worse society, into 
the company of poets, philosophers and sages--to me good 
angels and ministers of grace. From these silent instructors 
who often do more than fathers for our interests, from these 
delightful associates I learned something of the divine and 
more of the fiuman religion. They were my interpreters in 
the House Beautiful of God, and my guides among the De- 
lactable Mountains of Nature, 


[( dctol er, 


B:essing be with them and eternal praise, 
Who gave me nobler loves and nobler cares.’’ 
Pre-eminently to the young will the myriad-mir 
They 


blic schools than we of the ] 


library be an oracle in perplexities. have 


better trained in 


Pp 
eration were. They have 


broken ground in 


various studies, and their curiosity has been stimu 


concerning more questions, Each ques ion, each st 
in tneir handsanew&cy tothelocks which shut 
*s. Singers love tosing, andit is joy for the 

:, so will our youthrejuice to use in the library t 


1 they have acquired in school as naturally as 
The 
their fitting supple 


, and comple +" ls without libraries 


yet JaCx Knives they take to whittling. 


schools then find in free lil 


tree s 
husband 


ll-matched marriage, 


1a we 
** He is the half-part of a blessed man, 
Left to be finish 

And she 1 excellence 


Whose fulness of pertect 


d by such ashe; 
a fair divides 


10D 11es 


n him; 
But two such siiver currents when the y join, 


Do glorify the banks that bind them in. 


Each befits the other, as ALEXANDER said concernin 
g 


the finest poem and the most costly casket in the world 


when he enshrined the Iliad in the Persian box of 


and gems. Both are lotteries where tickets cost not} 


and everybody may draw all the prizes. 
In addition to this, the free library will be 


nothing less than an inspiration. To some—J 
could say ¢o a//, but alas, it isonly an “elect tew ” 


the library can inspire. Spectacles are invaluable,—but 
only to those who have eyes. 


One Sultan never wore a 
shirt that had not every word of the Koran written on it yet 


t 
absorbed little piety. AARON’S excuse for making only 


Id 
The cherubim who know most 


a golden calf was, that the Jews did not bring him 
enough to make an ox. 
can never equal the seraphim who love most. An 
and stupid man, walking with a lady on each arm, boasts 
that he is between wit and beauty, but may not im 
one particle of either, 
To some, however, a free library will make up for the 
More than that. It will 
furnish such an education every jot and tittle of it, and 


lack of a liberal education. 


that, in some sense, better than was ever bestowed in a 
college, because acquired in the face of greater difficul- 
ties. Libraries have often vouchsafed this priceless boon. 
That in Salem did to Bowp1tcun, the mathematici 

in the last century, and to WHIPPLE, the essayiit, 
this. The Edinburgh library made Hume an historian. 
Another was inspiration to CopBETT. So was that of 
the Erfurt convent to LUTHER. “It had purchased,” 
says his biographer, “at heavy cost, several Latin Bibles 
just printed for the first time in the neighboring city of 
Mainz. When he first opened one of these tomes his 


eyes fell on the story of HANNAH and SAMUEL. “O, 
God,” he murmured, “ could I have one of these books 
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ld seek no other worldly t 


A 


His happiest hours 


reasure,”’ great rev 


— ’ 
in his soul. 


then took plac2 


the library. Concerning sucha scholar— 


We 


cs instructions,” 


cannot say: ‘*’Tis pity 


r he seems a master 


st that teach. 


m 


influence of ancient Libraries on classical writers 


nifest from their quotations. PLUTARCH’s have 
to 


traced to 250 authors. PLINY’s 2,0 works. 


stantinople, so long 
ligt Dark 
s,and when carried to Italy proved a Promethean 


It is 


Classical Libraries preserved in Con 


1, made there a Goshen of it in the 


rk to kindle occidental culture anew. well 


that t the 
In 


are 


inventions arz ofter struck out in 


, the of inventions. 
idea 


grand store-h 
of 


t Orn 
ld of 


1 where 


mind, as weil as S 


matter, new 
Id ideas most congregate, or are 


o CHAUCER, 


most 


nuned with. According t 
*Ids, as man saith, 

1 the new corn from year to year, 
1 books, i od fai 


-nce that men lear.” 


} 
n, 


of CotumpBus” first 
Madrid, he 


magazine of 


the “ Life 


of 


idea of writing 


to the mind IRVING, when, in 


an unrivaled 


ae 
surrounded D 


hand, and for which the 


Thus the sight of means to 


1} } 


1 , 
books makes good 


been ransacked. 
books made. 
y those volumes which compose the body of 
ss which form its soul, 
Nature’s 


1 over with proofs of familiari- 


but those finer essenc 


rature of power,—stamped in mint 


are marked al 


best that had been achieved,—zach in its 


epartment. Nobody has hesitated thus to affirm 
rning VIRGIL, DANTE, TASSO, MILTON. 


only said that SHAKESPEARE was igvorant. The 


gut itis 


is that no ignorant man, no ordinary, scholar ,can 


lerstand his-allusions, historical, romantic, classical, 


art, scienc2, nationalities, customs—or even 
He could get more from a Library in a day 
most men in a life-time, but he needed it still. 
speaking of SHAKESPEARE, I mean the man who 
the Plays reputed his, no matter whether that au- 
thor was BACON, or JOHN SMITH, or even our towns- 
man GEORGE B. 
We 


] man,—because he was heir of all 


ought to say that SHAKESPEARE was a univer- 
ages,—and his was 
univ 


fathom nor could he find without a library. 


*rsal knowledge, a knowledge which neither can we 


His peculiarity was ability to discern the immortal 
part 


able 


f books, or to stamp what were otherwise perish- 
with his own immortality. Whoever can do much 
without tools, can do more with them. Accordingly men 


do 


their bare 
Whoever can do much without a library, can 


their broken weapons rathe' than 


hands. 


use 


do more with a library. Davin did much with a sling, 


but more with better arms, and builded an armory on 
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which there hung a thousand bucklers, all sheilds of 
mighty men. 

If then there be among us any one person endued 
with any spark of Shakespearian or other genius he will 
find it kindling to a flame through contact in this library 


with similar celestial fires. To such a “ meeting soul ! 


as MILTON calls it,—the library will prove a better 
bonanza than has been prospected in our States of silver 
old. 


things,—infinite riches in a little room. 


and Though having nothing he shall possess all 


Ss 


Taus our Free Library will amuse, and instruct, and 


inspire. Over its entrance I seem to read as on the 
front of the oldest in the world, the inscription, “ The 


healing of the soul,” or the words of FRANKLIN to his 
namesake town, “I give you books instead of a bell, 


Let 


calling to culture as ceaselessly as a stand- 


rather than sound.” it have free course for 


sense 


a generation, 


ing army calls to war, and this community will say with 


Seneca, “ Leisure w.thout books and letters is men 


tal death and burial.” 
The first public library in Ohio-—just two years young- 


It 


a lot of raccoon 


er than the State--was founded in Ames. 


bou 


Was 
ht by hunters who threw together 
skins, sent them in a sleigh by one of their number to 
Boston and there bartered them for books. They scon 
hunted Greek as zealously as game, and while Ames re- 
mained a hamlet ten of them, or their children, were 
among the early graduates of the State University. 

The influences of ,a library are cumulative, and some- 
times become manifest only after a long lapse of ages. 
The cuniform library of Assyrian bricks,* dating from 
pre-historic periods, burned up, buried and forgotten 
just now emerges from its grave speaking in a voice 
heard round the world, and no Jess authoritative than a 
second book of Genesis. From its shelves more centue 
ries look down upon us than upon NAPOLEON at the 
Pyramids. 

Li 


race, language, religion or century. 


aries are hemmed in by no lines of State, nation, 
Their field is the 
world. But ours is the cosmopolitan age, and we 
More 


than any other people, then must we feel the need of 


are pre-eminently the cosmopolitan people. 


libraries, which are, of all institutions, the most cos- 
mopolitan. Hence they will benefit us most. 
Considerations like these demonstrate that free libra 
ries tend to eguality and fraternity. They are free 
unches, crying to all: “Cut, and come again!” As we 
all have equal rights at the polls and in court,so have 
we in the free library. In church we each secure a bless- 
ing in proportion to our capacity; so can we in the li- 
brary. In both blessed are they who hunger and thirst, 
for they shall be filled. In public schools all can enjoy 
the best of teaching without money and without price? 
so can they in the free library. Free libraries will create 
an aristocracy—one cpen to talent and toil, but to no- 
thing else ; the aristocracy of knowledge. Where street 
ears have been introduced, half the private carriages 


* Vide Vol. 7, pp. 156-8. 
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are soon given up, So the establishment of free 





will lead many to refrain from large domestic collections 


as superfluous, and to the transfer of many a private li- 


brary to the public shelves, where they will not 
onl lo more Oo t vill be better cared 
for, better arranged, and more accessil than they 


wiked into his library, said with a sigh: “See how 











many gaps there are in my shelves! Five hundred of 
my books are missing, lent and lost Lost!” cried 
I, half in j say rather found!” lost to you, but 
tound each by som who will make the most of 
then Wouldto heaven these 5 were lost in the 
samewa st bY you Who ha no tim nor care for 
them f nd by those who have both. Nobody could 
steal them from you, but at most only from moths and 
worms, dust and mould.” Rich men who have bought 
ibraries as luxuries will learn that the way to save them 
s to lose them, an hat their books serve them st 
when pos if! Ss 
Mar ari¢ Ss ot 2 
I ssu In Ver n gon I 
ed to be bla that I 
l r the first rey ) s 
Dd n, and t I Ss 
) Communists m ( 
perly « il. Endea s of 
pr St al like t } u 
tia i@ man is as ¢ i ier, and t ercat a 
, The infl } Lil ries, however 
Is toward genuin id not merely Visil ‘ y 
hanks to them t most expensive luxury of the rich 
ies tl iily food of the poor, and the tr 
kn ize no mo years forbidden fruit A v n 
I can iraw 1 I 1 brary at WwW S worth as 
is if] own t In fact, though m privat 
t small, th %ks I read are more often bor 
rowed than my cwn 
If I take out books from a library, I am bly spur 
red to make their contents my own, because those books 
must be returned more promptly than to the friend who 


neitier exacts fines nor yet even notes ina book what 


the greater part of the night, when a book borrowed 

lf means zx) trom booksellers in the evening, 
was be return n the morning st it should b 
found missing. In proportion as men make full proof 
of books, they become alike izside, in real communion 
with great authors, in information, taste, mental capaci- 
ty, mastery of s} h,—accomplishments which cannot 
b st, and which render each one more equal and con- 
g il with his fellows Men will still differ by God 
not by man. What th s the Free Library less than 
the key stone in our Republican arch? 


When we would show attention to strangers, it has 
been a Madison custom to take them into our cemetery 
Taat grave yard is well worth showing. But in time to 


yme I trust we shall rather exhibit our Libraries, and 
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say ; “ These are our jewels.” Not tombs, but g 
shrines that on the living still work miracl the 
shrines where all the relics of the saints ft ( e 
virt re preser 1, where the d th 
pea the dead s red s reigns who st']] - 
spirits from their s. This sun of our in 
VOTias Ss 
Mad | to rec ve 
\ the liqu ht, firs retain 
Its gath 1 bea palace now of light, 
Hit istoaf in « tless stars 
} gint rg urns draw light.”’ 
Lt us rej in it within, even as our 
Capit nd | rsit without 
\ libra e assembled souls of all mer 1 
most wis only men who speak loud e1 r 
pos u ninds me of that tresco RA 


pier | rly stvled rhe School of Ather ! 
\ | hope to see hung up as the genius of our 
" is I ha seen it in many In some o1 
vo figures glowing with life in that pict 

ty of lture has a representative. You s 

practical ma FRANKLIN’s Poor R 
Diogenes rough and ready by histub. Archimedes is 
drawing a diagram in the sand. On the broad st 


a temple stand Ptolemy, with the terrestrial and Hip- 
I h tl No sage is wit t 
SOCRATES, With sly humor, 1s 


r the self-sufficient ALCIBIADEs that he n rouse 


him to loft ispirations. PYTHAGORAS is \ 
among disciples, one of whom holds his musica ’ 
i the temple, appear 
philosophy, } g 
father of s] 
urd heaven, m 5 








a Sch of as RAPHAEL pain ar s 
| free library is to my mind, has its n 

in the miracle of architecture, the dome,—which is v 

said to unite clustered arches and pillars and 1 


al expansion towards every quarter of th 


vhile with every convergent curve it soars he 
buried in air, and looking to the stars. 
Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime.”’ 


GOSSIP ABOUT PORTRAITS. 
(Continued from Vol., V7., p. 208). 


VII—PoRTRAITS WANTED. 

Many stories have been told—and many 
more are known—of the manner of painters 
having been imitated so closely, that artists 
and connoisseurs have been deceived. Mig- 
nard once deceived Le Brun and others, and 


by means of a broker he induced the Cheva 
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lier de Clairville to purchase, at a high price, 
a picture of a Magdalen, supposed to be a 
Guido, which he had himself painted on an 
old Roman canvas. Le Brun would not be 
convinced. But Mignard promising that the 
2000 crowns that had been paid for the pic- 
tures should be returned, as the picture was 
his, said, “* On this canvass was the portrait 
of acardinal. I have painted over it, but I 
will show you his cap.” So saying, he ap- 
plied alittle alcohol to the painting : the fresh 
paint came off, and the red cap appeared full 
in view! 

But the great loss to the general public of 
valuable portraits is caused by the occasional 
necessity for sales by auction, on the death 
of Collectors. 
under particular circumstances, has been the 
fate of even the highest. After the death of 
Charles I., not only the Royal Collections, 
but those of many of his adherents, were 
dispersed by auction and otherwise. Evelyn 
mentions seeing at Sir Wm. Ducy’s many 
miniatures, “and in oyle of Holbein’s Sir 


This, at various times, and 


Thos. More’s head, and an whoie sgure of 
Edward 6th, which were certainly his Ma- 
jesty’s : 
the Lady Isabella Thynne, &c.; alsoan Hen. 
8of Holbein, and Francis ye First, rare in- 


also a picture of Queen Elizabeth, 


deed, but of whose hand I know not.” 
Where now is that “ incomparable painting 
of Holbein’s, where the Duke of Norfolk, 
Charles Brandon, and Hen. VIII. are daunc- 
ing with the three ladies, with most amour- 
ous countenances and sprightly motion, ex- 
quisitely expressed,” which in 1678 was at 
the Duke of Norfolk’s palace at Weybridge ? 
Evelyn mentions seeing, in 1643, at Hatfield, 
“the picture of Secretary Cecil in mosaic 
worke, very well done by some Italian hand.” 
There are two extraordinary men of whom 
everybody wishes to know more, the admir- 
able Crichton, and Picus Mirandula. There 
are portraits, said to be, of both, but it is 
doubtful if there is an authentic one of either. 
In 1666, Evelyn mentions seeing one of ‘the 
pious and learned Picus Mirandula,’ at the 
house of the Earl of Norwich, in Epping 
Forest. Where, now,is this? Others have 
been engraved. Mr. Tyler, who seems to 
have exhausted the materials for a life of 





Crichton, mentions three ‘original’ pictures 
of the all-accomplished youth (he is suppos- 
ed to have been killed at the age of 23), of 
which one is engraved as a frontispiece to 
his book, but no ‘ pedigree’ of the picture is 
given ; and the fact of one of them being in 


descendant, is not alone sufficient to stamp 
its authenticity. 

The Committee of the English National 
Portrait Exhibition have requested informa- 
tion respecting authentic portraits of the 
following eminent persons :— 

Dr. John Donne, divine and poet (1573- 
1631). 

Michael Drayton, poet (1563-1631). 

George Herbert, poet (1593-1633). 

George Chapman, poet and 
(1557-1634.) 

Sir Robert Naunton, statesman (1563-1635). 

Richard Hooker “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
(1553-1600). 

Izaak Walton (1593-1683). 

Philip Masringer, dramatist (1584-1640). 

John Hampden (1594-1643). 

And William Chillingwoith, 
(1602-1644). 

As these have been so specified, ‘hough 
many others might be named, a few renirks 
on them may not be misplaced. It may b= 
assumed, by implication, that authentic pic- 


translator 


theologian, 


tures of these, if not altogether unknown, 
are rare; and this list is published very, 
apropos to our purpose, to show the great 
value of engravings, not only for the reasons 
we have before given, but for this also, 
that they remain when pictures are lost, and 
are the means of perserving the features of 
men, which otherwise, later generations 
would know nothing of, except sometimes 
There are engrav- 
ings of all these, most of them having every 


by verbal description. 


appearance of authenticity, and the original 
paintings of some of them will doubtless be 
One of Dr. Donne was taken 
by his directions, the like of which was never 
In his last illness, 


forthcoming. 


heard of before or since. 
“ Dr. Donne sent for a carver, to make for 
him, in wood, the figure of an urn, giving him 
directions for the compass and height of it, 
and to bring with it aboard of the height of his 
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these being got, then, without delay, 
a choice painter was to be in readiness to 
draw his picture, which was taken as follow- 
eth :—Several charcoal fires being first made 


1 


in his large study, he brought with him into 
that place his winding sheet, in his hand, and 
having put off all his clothes, had this sheet 
put on.and so tied with knots at his head and 
feet, and his hands so placed as dead bodies 
are usually fitted to be shrouded and put into 
the grave: and with so much of the sheet 
turned aside as might show his lean, pale, 
and deathlike face, which was _ purposely 
turned towards the east, from whence he ex- 
pected the second coming of his, and our 
Saviour. Thus he was drawn at his full 
height: and, when the picture was fully fin- 
ished. he caused it to be set bv his bedside. 
where it continued, and became his hourly 
object till his death, and was then given to 
his dearest friend and executor, Dr. King 
who caused him to be thus carved in one 
entire piece of white marble [at the expense 
of Dr. Fox], as it now stards’ in the cath 
edral church of St. Pxal.’* 

This was one of the monuments preserved 
from old St iaul’s,and may still be seenin the 
present »uilding. There is an engraving of 
Done by Lambart from a picture painted 


b iore he took holv orders. Dr. Tohn Bar- 


wick tells us, in his *“ Life of Bishop Mor- 
ton,” that “he sawa portrait of Donne at 
Lincoln’s Inn, all enveloped with a darkish 
shadow, his face and features hardly dis- 
cernible, with this ejaculation and wish writ- 
ten thereon: ‘Domine illumina_ tenebras 
meas.’ And this wish was afterwards ac- 
complished, when, at the persuasion of King 
James, he entered into Holy Orders.” 
There are also other engravings of him; as 
one, aged 18, by Marshall, prefixed to his 
Poems, 1635, 12mo. Another, aged 42, M. 
Merian, jun. sc. frontispiece to his Sermons, 
fol. 1640; and another by Loggan. The print 
of him, perfixed to Alford’s edition of his 
works in 1839, is said to be from the origi- 
nal picture by Van Dyck, in the possession 
of F. Holbrooke, Esq.; but Donne died in 
1631, and Van Dyck was not in England 


* Life of Donne. 


[ Octol er, 


(except for about a month in 1620*), until 
the year 1632. 

Of Sir Robert Naunton there is an exceed- 
ingly rare and good print by Simon de Passe 
(not mentioned by Granger or Bromley), 
most probably from a drawing made by the 
engraver. (This was sold for as much as 
34 guineas in Sir. M. M. Sykes’ sale.) 


Of Izaac Walton there is an oil painting 
by Huysman, in the National Gallery, be- 
queathed by Di. H. Hawes, in 1838, a gen- 
tleman who was descended from the old ang- 
| 


er. Granger does not mention any engrav- 
ing of him, nor does Bromley, but several 
have been done more recently. 


[To be Continued.) 


* See ‘ Pictorial Notices and Memoir of Sir A. Van 
Dyck,’ by W. H. Carpenter, 1844. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


SavaGce.—Genealogical Dictionary. Vol. 2. 


SANDERSON, Joun.—Biography of the Signers tothe Dec- 
laration of Independence. Vols. 1 and 5. 8vo. Philae 
delphia: Pomeroy, 1873. 


AMERICAN Braiiopoitst.—For Vol. 1, No. 3, and Vol. 4, 
No. 36, fifty cents will be given. For Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 4, 


25 cents, And for Vol. 5, Nos. 61, 62, 10 cents 


S.—Selected Minor Poems of Goethe and 
nslated with Notes. 12mo. Boston, 1830. 


zs, J. C.—Theory of the Earth. 12mo. Cincinnati, 


. R.—Poems, with Memoir. New York, 1847, 
ll be given. 


Wanted by—J. Sabin & Sons, 84 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return commu- 
nications which, for any reason, we do not print: and to 
rule we can make no exception. 
To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 


Fretp Sate.—The publishers of the Brerroporiist have 
eadvy, price $1.00, mail free, a printed list of the prices 
l‘for the various lots in the Field Library. They 

Iso a few copies left of the Field Catalogue, $1.00. 
rertisements inserted in the Brstropouist at the fol- 
ng rates: Page, $16.00; half page, 9.00; quarter page, 
; eighth page, $3.00. Slip circulars and continuous 

rertisements, on special terms. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Fditors,”’—Advertisements and Business letters to ** The 
Publishers,” AmericAN BrBiiopotist Office, 84 Nassau 
Street, New York. 
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